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Unfinished Business 


By HARRISON W. CRAVER 
President, American Library Association, 1937-38 


HIS is the sixtieth occasion upon 
which this Association has met in confer- 
ence to consider its affairs, to exchange 
experiences between its members and to 
discuss ways and means for promoting li- 
braries in America. Upon each of these 
occasions, a president has faced the duty 
of addressing you formally. After such a 
lengthy series by many illustrious predeces- 
sors, the possibility of saying anything 
novel has become astronomically remote, 
certainly beyond the powers of the present 
speaker. 

It is our custom to speak with pride of 
our American libraries. For this pride 
there is some excuse, for the modern pub- 
lic library, as you and I know it, is essen- 
The idea 
of a library open freely to use by everyone 
and supported from the public purse may 
not have originated here, but at least it 
was seized here more eagerly and earlier 
than elsewhere so that its development has 
been largely influenced by our experience, 
and other countries have been affected by 
our practice. 


tially an American invention. 


Sixty-three years ago, a census of the 
libraries containing over three hundred 
volumes, which were open to public use 
upon some condition or other, reported 
3,650 institutions. Today, the number is 
estimated to be 16,000. There are nine- 
teen times as many books in our libraries 
as there were in 1875, over five times as 
many per capita. Judging merely by sta- 


tistics, we can feel great satisfaction over 
the development that has taken place 
within such a short span of years that many 
of us have seen most of it with our own 
eyes. 

Accompanying this material growth, 
there has been a marked development of 
public sentiment in our favor. The use- 
fulness of the library, its necessity in 
modern life, is constantly being recog- 
nized more clearly. “Today, there is a 
steadily growing demand for libraries by 
those who have heretofore been content 
without them, and also for better service 
by those who now use them. The library 
is leaving the luxury class and becoming 
a necessity. In recent years, it has at- 
tracted an increasing amount of attention 
from eminent men who are interested in 
social developments and the betterment of 
life. Its friends are many and their influ- 
ence is valuable. 

Particularly noticeable is the fact that 
the business world now uses the library in 
a way that it never did before. Book 
learning is no longer looked upon as of 
theoretical value only. The merchant and 
manufacturer, the banker and the engi- 
neer, are library users today. Reading is 
a national habit. 

All this is most encouraging to us who 
devote our lives to the profession. We 
have a right to point to these definite 
achievements with satisfaction for their 
sum is an impressive one. Such satisfac- 
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tion, however, should not blind us to 
deficiencies that still exist. 

Good as American library service is to- 
day, none of us would maintain for a 
moment that it approaches perfection, even 
in our best libraries. In fact, librarians 
are probably its harshest critics for the 
imperfections are all too apparent to us. 
Daily, we are conscious that we fall short 
of the desired service in many ways, despite 
the best intentions. 


Distant Goat May 
Direct CourRsE 


To hope for ideal service is probably 
utopian. Because an ideal can never be 
reached is, however, no reason for avoid- 
ing consideration of it. A very distant 
and possibly unattainable goal may serve 
to direct a course. Examination of some 
things that are not now satisfactory may 
suggest ways to improve them. 

Libraries and schools are frequently 
grouped as the outstanding educational 
activities of the country. The differences 
between these two institutions are interest- 
ing. An American child, starting at the 
age of six, can begin his education in a 
public grammar school. From it, he pro- 
gresses in time to a public high school. 
Leaving high school he may, if he desires, 
continue his studies in a public university 
or school of technology, emerging an adult 
with as good an education as his industry 
and intelligence will permit. In a broad 
sense, these facilities are theoretically 
available to every child, regardless of resi- 
dence. 

If we think of the library as another 
force in education and turn to look at the 
possibilities which it affords, we find a very 
different situation. If one lives in a city 
having more than twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, he probably has access to a 
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library that is able to satisfy his ordinary 
cultural requirements through, let us say, 
his high school years. If he lives in a 
smaller city or town, his chances are 
smaller. One-fifth of our cities of five to 
ten thousand inhabitants have no libraries, 
and many of the other four-fifths have li- 
braries which are too small and too poor to 
give really effective service. “Two-thirds of 
our public libraries exist upon annual in- 
comes of $2,000 or less. The part of such 
an income which can be used to buy books 
will never permit the purchase of more 
than two or three hundred volumes a 
year. Under such conditions, the tempta- 
tion to buy books for their wide appeal 
rather than for intrinsic worth is usually 
too strong to be resisted. 

If our citizen lives in a smaller com- 
munity or in the country, his chances of 
any kind of library service are remote. 
They are exceedingly small if he lives on 
a farm, except in a very few states. In 
Massachusetts or Vermont, books will be 
available; in California or Wyoming, 
nearly everyone has library service. In 
West Virginia or North Dakota, on the 
contrary, very few have. Over the 
United States as a whole, we find that at 
least one-third of the people are not able 
to get books from any library. 

Comparing schools and libraries again, 
we may say that one-third of us lack even 
elementary library service, one-third have 
a library, let us say a grammar-school 
grade library, and only one-third have 
service sufficient 


to provide for any 
real study of more than elementary 
character. 


In general, our libraries are distinct 
entities, with no formal interrelation. In 
other words, we have no system of libraries 
comparable to the systems of schools in the 
Libraries have been estab- 


various states. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


lished in haphazard fashion, not according 
to any plan for covering the country as a 
whole. They have no definite relations to 
one another, through which the larger ones 
may be expected to reinforce weaker 
neighbors. 

The result is that the service provided, 
even where libraries exist, is often not of 
much value to many would-be users. By 
the time the largest, most immediately 
apparent needs of a community are met, 
little or nothing is available to spend upon 
other wants. Usually, the classes that 
receive first attention are the school chil- 
dren and the general readers, whose most 
definite demand is for fiction and popular 
works of history, biography, and so forth. 

Requirements of this nature can be met, 
for the most part, by relatively inexpen- 
sive books. Selection of those to be pur- 
chased does not involve great critical 
ability or specialized knowledge. We li- 
brarians, being comparatively human, 
naturally tend to concentrate on the fields 
where we feel most confident of our com- 
petence and try to satisfy demands within 
them. Usually, we have spent all our 
money before this is done. Other fields 
get nothing. 


“FORGOTTEN MEN” 


Consider the case of the minor groups in 
a small town or of isolated individuals 
who really wish to study. They are the 
“forgotten men” in our scheme. The 
three or four physicians of the town, the 
dozen engineers and manufacturers, the 
serious amateur of this or that science or 
art, usually exhaust the resources of the 
library in a few visits. 

The books that these people need are 
often expensive. Many of them rapidly 
become obsolete. Frequently, they are 
needed by only one person in the town, 
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and needed only once by him. It is evi- 
dent that the library cannot buy such 
books for only one reader because this 
would be unduly extravagant. Yet if we 
look at the matter from the point of view 
of society, of national development, there 
may be a greater advantage in supplying 
the single book than in providing for the 
wants of many. We cannot afford to base 
our action entirely upon quantity demands. 
Some attention must be paid to quality if 
we wish to have pride in what we do. 
Since the average library cannot provide 
for unusual needs from its own stock, and 
should not be expected to, this means that 
it should be able to call upon some larger 
stock at such times. 


May BE or Great CONSEQUENCE 


Now the work of independent scholars 
has been of great consequence in the past. 
Not all our intellectual giants have been 
captured by universities or research or- 
ganizations. Consider Darwin and Men- 
del, Oliver Heaviside and George William 
Hill, to name only very obvious and out- 
standing instances. Ludwig Beck, the 
distinguished author of the greatest his- 
tory of iron which has been written, pur- 
sued his studies in a quiet country town 
but was able to do so because he could 
draw upon libraries all over Germany. 

Much has been done to alleviate mat- 
ters in modern times through the helpful 
spirit of our members. Libraries have 
been generous in lending to less fortunate 
institutions, often even at inconvenience to 
themselves. Modern methods of inexpen- 
sive copying have made possible a flow of 
material that was not possible before. 
Modern means of communication have 
given every one of us access to sources 
once out of reach. 

Yet, with all that has been done, books 
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still are not accessible to millions. There 
is no center from which these millions can 
demand, as a right, the service that they 
need and that we, as librarians, wish them 
to have. Whatever service they succeed 
in getting, and only the most energetic 
get any, they owe to the generosity of in- 
stitutions upon which they have no valid 
claim ; and charity, at its best, is not allur- 
ing. 

It is clear that many of our present li- 
braries can never attain any large size. 
For them to do so, even were they finan- 
cially able, would be grossly extravagant 
because the demands upon them will be 
chiefly for material of the moment and of 
general popularity. Intelligent business 
guidance will confine their wares to those 
in demand by the mass of their users. 


NEED A SYSTEM OF LIBRARIES 


The fact that every library cannot have 
a large stock is no reason, though, why 
unusual needs must be neglected. Ways 
can certainly be found to surmount this 
difficulty, by proper planning and codpera- 
tion. Behind the first line, there is needed 
a reserve corps of sources for material in 
slight demand. In other words, we need 
a system of libraries, and this we do not 
have as yet. 

While books of unusual character are 
needed by one library, many neighboring 
libraries may have them standing unused 
on their shelves. Taking a cultural re- 
gion into consideration, the regional book 
stock is ample for nearly all demands. 
The problem, from the point of view of 
the reader, is the old one of distribution, 
so familiar in many other fields today. 

Various methods have been suggested 
for improving the situation. Library in- 


terlending, more or less common practice 
for a quarter of a century, has done much 
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to alleviate it, it is true. Libraries have 
been organized which directed their at- 
tention to a profession instead of to the 
inhabitants of a locality, and which have 
attempted, with more or less success, to 
serve the members of that profession wher- 
ever they resided. In certain states, the 
state library authorities are taking cogni- 
zance of this problem and are making 
progress toward a solution. 

Interlending is the supposed answer to 
this problem at present. ‘Theoretically, 
this is an excellent method of meeting it; 
in practice, it frequently fails. One diffi- 
culty is that lending usually proceeds in 
one direction only, from a large institu- 
tion to a small one. 
infrequent. 


Loans in return are 
Under these conditions, lend- 
ing is not a reciprocal courtesy, of equal 
value to both parties, but degrades into a 
parasitical dependence of one institution 
upon the other, which frequently becomes 
too burdensome to be borne. 

Before conditions will become satisfac- 
tory, some method must be devised which 
will reimburse the lender for the expense 
to which he is put in providing supple- 
mentary service to other institutions. The 
way to do so is still undiscovered. 


A RESERVOIR FOR THE STATE 


Within a state, those libraries that de- 
rive their support from the public purse, 
through appropriations or direct taxation, 
could be interrelated, it would seem, into 
a system of some kind through which every 
citizen could obtain equal service, regard- 
less of residence. ‘The state library or 
some large library within the state might 
be made a reservoir to which all public 
libraries could turn for unusual needs and 
be put in a position to satisfy them, by 
suitable appropriations from the public 
funds. 
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In turn, such a system might be en- 
larged to a national one, headed by the 
Library of Congress. Such a gigantic 
scheme would call for great executive skill. 
Possibly, it would be too large for effec- 
tiveness, and there are inherent possibilities 
of excessive control which call for caution. 
We need not discuss them here. Organ- 
ization within the several states should be 
suficient for years to come, possibly for- 
ever. The point is that this question, the 
meeting of infrequent or unusual needs, 
calls for treatment in some systematic way. 
Until a workable plan has been devised 
and put in action, an important piece of 
business will remain unfinished. 

Another point at which our service still 
falls short of satisfaction from. an educa- 
tional point of view is the assistance given 
in the selection of material. Guidance in 
reading will call for more careful atten- 
tion in the future. 


CriTIcAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES ARE RARE 


Assistance has always been given, of 
course. Books have been recommended 
ever since librarians existed. Bibliogra- 
phies pour forth in an endless stream. In 
fact, in certain fields we are drowned in 
bibliographies, so that mere examination 
of them consumes all one’s time. Of quan- 
tity we have much. Of the kind of bibli- 
ography that any industrious person can 
compile, we have more than enough. Of 
the reading list which is carefully planned 
to be a genuine introduction to a subject, 
we have far too few examples. Critical 
bibliographies, from which useless material 
has been excluded and which give a satis- 
factory survey in the least possible time, 
are rare. 

If we are to be vital forces in popular 
education, if libraries are to be “universi- 
ties of the people” in fact, as well as in 





name, we must do something more than 
we are doing. Education is a serious mat- 
ter, something more than vocational guid- 
ance or mere information. 


Wit Repay Stupy 


The problem that confronts us here is 
discussed in some detail in Dr. Alvin 
Johnson’s stimulating little book, The Pub- 
lic Library—A People’s University. His 
survey of the possibilities that open before 
us is full of suggestion and will repay 
thoughtful study by every one of us. He 
sees the library becoming in fact, as well 
as in name, a powerful educational insti- 
tution, implemented to care for the intel- 
lectual needs of the community it serves 
in a satisfactory way. 

In any attempt to become a university of 
the people, I fear we shall not proceed 
very far by merely adding a readers’ ad- 
viser to the staff and expecting him to act 
as a whole university faculty. Even the 
most erudite man would fail. 

It seems obvious that here again there 
is need for organization upon a larger 
scale than individual libraries. Readers’ 
advisers are but a step in the right direc- 
tion. They exist, moreover, chiefly in our 
large libraries, where they are probably 
less acutely needed than in our small ones, 
for large libraries often have specialists in 
various fields on their staffs and larger 
book stocks to consult. 

While it is easy to call attention to this 
problem, it is not easy to point the way to 
a solution. We usually must deal with a 
single individual. His requirements are 
very personal. How far can we go in pro- 
viding assistance upon a personal scale? 
Can we do anything more for individuals 
than we now do? How far must we con- 
fine ourselves, of necessity, to methods 
which can be applied to groups? The 
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answer will depend to a large extent upon 
the funds available. These, in turn, will 
depend upon the extent to which we con- 
vince the public that our work is of genu- 
ine value. If we undertake to be the 
institution through which education is to 
be offered freely to everyone, we must ob- 
tain a clear concept of what education is 
and of what we must supply to our stu- 
dents. We must also devise means for 
making the facilities available in small 
libraries, not only in large ones. 


More InpivipvAt ApvicE NEEDED 


Some day we shall be able, I hope, to tell 
any serious reader what books he should 
read and then see that he gets them. Our 
recommendations should be backed by 
authority and should be fitted closely to 
the applicant. They should be based upon 
individual needs, not upon the supposed 
needs of that hypothetical being, the “aver- 
age man,” who never appears as a living 
person. This man or woman who appeals 
for help is a real person, not an “average.” 
His problem is a very personal one. He 
may wish only one book, to meet a prob- 
lem that life has thrust upon him, or he 
may wish an extended course of reading. 
Seldom is the matter of interest to many 
but himself, to whom it may be vitally 
important. There is nothing we wish 
more to do than to help him, but how? 
Can we do it by handing him a printed 
list of books? Perhaps we can in some 
cases, but not in many. What he wants 
is personal advice, which he accepts with 
pathetic eagerness if he has the slightest 
confidence in the adviser. 

If we are finally to give good advice, we 
shall have at adopt a new attitude toward 
our work. We shall have to become much 
less timid in selecting books or, perhaps 
one should say, in rejecting them. We 
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must abandon the easy custom of present- 
ing a dozen books of nearly equal merit 
when one is sufficient. We should be able 
to choose the one. We shall, I fear, be 
obliged to make decisions and to stand by 
our selections. 

Book lists we must have, of course, 
Here we caf have the help of competent 
critics, I feel sure. I see no reason why we 
should not have outlines for reading upon 
a wide variety of cultural and vocational 
subjects. Such lists, if revised very fre- 
quently, should be of definite usefulness 
where systematic study is the aim. How 
great this demand is, I do not know, but 
I suspect it is not as large as we should 
like it to be. 

Our approach through direct personal 
contact with the individual offers the 
greatest possibilities, I feel certain. The 
readers’ adviser here offers hope for suc- 
cess. The fine work that is being done in 
many places, often under difficult condi- 
tions, shows that the need exists. It calls 
attention to a vast field that has escaped 
systematic cultivation, although it offers 
unlimited possibilities. 


CHIEF ARGUMENT FOR A 
Pus.ic LisprAry 


It is, moreover, our field, for in its 
value as an instrument of education resides 
the chief argument for the public library. 
Valuable as it may be as a means of public 
recreation, no one of us would be content 
to argue for its continuance upon that 
ground alone. It is the value of the li- 
brary as a vital force in society that inter- 
ests us and it is our constant effort to make 
it more important to every reader by con- 
tributing to his intellectual and social de- 
velopment. 


In the sixty-two years of the existence 
of this Association, libraries have passed 
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through several phases. Our pioneers were 
first concerned with problems of technique, 
of standardization of methods of catalog- 
ing and similar matters. Their successors 
had to deal with questions of library ex- 
pansion in a period when the number of 
libraries increased rapidly and when large 
institutions developed. Matters of or- 
ganization, of personnel training and of 
methods for dealing with mass circulation 
occupied them. Our problem today, I 
feel, is a double one. We must extend 
our work into regions still unserved on 
the one hand. On the other, we must 
provide a quality of service still unknown 
Both 
problems, which to me are the important 
pieces of unfinished business today, have 
one central idea, service to the reader. 
Our one aim, as a profession, is to make 
the library as useful an institution as pos- 


in all but a few favored places. 


Cs \ 


sible to humanity. Our ideal should be to 
give each and every inquirer the book he 
needs when he needs it. We should be 
able to tell him what this book is, if he 
does not already know, and to get it for 
him from our own shelves or from some 
other point. We should encourage every 
activity to make it possible for him to have 
access to some library, without an unrea- 
sonable effort. 

If libraries are to live, their final appeal 
will have to be based upon some more sub- 
stantial contribution to society than the 
providing of recreation. Unfortunately, 
in the minds of many people today that is 
their chief function. Equally unfortu- 
nately, this impression is uncomfort- 
ably close to the truth in some cases. The 
coming generation of librarians must face 
the task of converting libraries into some- 
thing different—and more worth while. 
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Lippincott and White Awards 


Mow: U. ROTHROCK, super- 


visor of library service of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, received the Joseph W. 
Lippincott award for “the most outstand- 
ing contribution to librarianship” in 
1935-36 at the second general session of 
the A. L. A. conference, June 15, in 
Kansas City. 

At the same session, Carleton B. Joeckel, 
of the Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, received the James Terry 
White award, given for “notable pub- 
lished writing, professional or otherwise,” 
for his Government of the American Pub- 
lic Library. 

Both the Lippincott and White awards 
are given this year for the first time. The 
Lippincott award is the gift of Joseph W. 
Lippincott of Philadelphia, and consists of 
a certificate and $500. The White award 
is a medal given by James T. White of 
New York and named in honor of his 
grandfather. The Lippincott certificate 
carries with it a special epigrammatical 
inscription by Christopher Morley which, 
being the only one of its kind in existence, 
makes it a valuable collectors’ item. Mr. 
Lippincott’s plan is to have a differ- 
ent author inscribe the certificate each 
year. 

Miss Rothrock, who was cited for her 
“rare vision and intelligence shown in 
organizing a regional library service and 
related adult education activities,” began 
her work with the TVA in 1933. 

Five librarians receive honorable men- 


tion, in connection with the Lippincott 
award: 
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Margaret Mann, who recently retired as 
associate professor in the Department of Li- 
brary Science of the University of Michigan, 
“to whom the library profession is deeply 
indebted for her notable contribution to the 
science of cataloging and the training of 
catalogers” 

Leon Carnovsky, assistant professor in the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, “for his work with dormitory 
libraries and the International House li- 
brary of the University of Chicago, his 
compilation and distribution of the Inter- 
national House reading list, his work on the 
Chicago Library Club Survey, and his publi- 
cation record” 

Paul Vanderbilt, superintendent of the 
union library catalog of the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area, “for his organization of 
the Philadelphia union catalog, an important 
contribution to library development” 

Jennie M. Flexner, readers’ adviser of 
the New York Public Library, “for the 
judgment and discrimination shown in 
organizing and developing the work of a 
readers’ adviser, and for her publication 
record in that field” 

Nora Bateson, head of the history 
travel, and biography department of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, “for 
her study and organization of library service 
for Prince Edward Island” 


Franklin F. Hopper, chief of the circu- 
lation department of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, headed the A. L. A. jury 
responsible for the awards. Other mem- 
bers of the jury were Florence Bradley of 
New York, William C. Haygood of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little of Mills 
College, California, Gerhard R. Lomer of 
Montreal, Martha Manier Parks of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and Ralph Robert Shaw 
of Gary, Indiana. 
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The Library Crosses the Bridge 


By MILTON JAMES FERGUSON 
President, American Library Association, 1938-39 


HE additional cog in the American 
Library Association election machinery, 
which began to revolve in June, 1937, 
and which brought into being a president- 
elect, has at least given our Association 
a new noise, without perhaps, greater 
speed. Before that date the candidate for 
the presidency of this body, having no 
opposition, was compelled to sit modestly 
by until the vote was announced. He 
could make no plans for the future; to 
do so would have been highly presump- 
tuous. But at the New York conference, 
all that was changed. Your presiding 
officer-to-be was then given a whole year 
in which to familiarize himself with the 
duties which, tidal like, were sweeping 
down upon him, a year in which—sit- 
ting under the eye of his competent pred- 
ecessor—he might learn when to ease up 
for curves, to dash on with the green light, 
or make full stop for the red. 

The exact sciences have means of meas- 
uring distances and progress, applied to 
whatever movement, including their own 
advancement. We who are engaged in 
a sort of mixed salad type of profession: 
a little science, a few of the arts, some 
spices of faith and hope, human kindness, 
a liberal dash of willingness to serve— 
all mixed with considerable technical 
skill, we are not always sure that our 
line of march is true toward our objective, 
or how far we have come. Librarianship, 
for the past sixty years, has been declaring, 


in a firmer, more positive tone, that it 
is an essential part of the educational sys- 
tem of a democracy. It has hoped, 
thereby, to convince the world, and espe- 
cially that part of it having to do with 
schools and teaching. 

At the end of the thirteenth century, 
Roger Bacon found the students at Ox- 
ford little inclined to journey far along 
the cultural highway. They came to the 
fifth theorem of Euclid; there most of 
them stopped. This problem, whose dia- 
gram may be said to represent a bridge, 
became the pons asinorum. What was 
beyond, few were ever to experience. 
Sometimes, in moments of discouragement, 
I have feared that the acceptance of the 
public library as a popular educational 
device might be a sort of fifth theorem, 
an asses’ bridge beyond which only we 
ourselves could hope to venture. How- 
ever, there are signs that this fear is un- 
founded; that, in fact, the library has 
quite passed over this bridge, in the 
estimation of advanced thinkers, among 
whom are a few college presidents and 
educational philosophers, and other pro- 
fessional men not handicapped by the 
limited interest of the average teacher. 
Now that we are across, all that remains 
is for us to convince city, state and na- 
tional officials and the reluctant taxpayer. 
There is a vast field beyond this asses’ 
bridge, but, uncultivated, it remains un- 
profitable, whether we measure values by 
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dollars or soul satisfactions. The latter 
is the better coin but our later day would 
seem too agitated to recognize its worth. 


A ScHOOLMAN’s PRODUCTION 


A recent performance, known as the re- 
port of the Advisory—that is, the Reeves 
—Committee on Education, February, 
1938, has given a large part, perhaps, of 
our Association reason to hope that we 
have crossed this bridge, with a brass 
band and streaming banners. It is true 
that libraries are mentioned therein. But 
can anyone say that the drafters of that 
document are deeply interested in the 
library as an educational instrument or 
that they are well acquainted with its 
nature and possibilities? Rather it is a 
schoolman’s production, into which our 
not unskilled A. L. A. advocates have been 
able to pitchfork some of our material. 
This report, which presumably is a con- 
sideration of the problems involved in a 
well rounded educational system for the 
whole people, presents no evidence that 
the library is anything except an adjunct 
to the school. The chapter on “Educa- 
tional Services for Adults”—an effort to 
say adult education without using that 
stilted term—does not once contain the 
word library. It calls, however, for ap- 
propriations of $5,000,000, $10,000,000, 
and $15,000,000 for adult education; the 
report, for like periods, recommends only 
$2,000,000, $4,000,000 and $6,000,000 
“for the extension of library service to 
rural areas.” Since we are a sort of step- 
child in the educational family of this 
democracy, I cannot express surprise at 
the disparity in the figures just quoted. 
What concerns me infinitely more is the 
professional solution, in this report, of the 
place and mission of the library. Have 
you read what is found on page 139 and 


pondered thereon? Here are a few 
sentences for your enlightenment. 

The recommendations are based upon the 
firm conviction that the public library must 
be brought into a closer relationship to the 
schools than has been attained in the past. 
Close codperation is particularly essential 
in rural areas, where school and public li- 
braries must be operated as a unified service. 

It is recognized, however, that most 
states have not so far seen fit to place their 
library services under the direction of their 
departments of education. ... Many li- 
brary administrators have been slow to 
recognize the advantages to be gained in 
organizing library service through the 
schools. 


The advantages, some of which are 
enumerated in this quotation, are not par- 
ticularly convincing to me. My years of 
service as a librarian, on the other hand, 
leave me no other deduction than that 
the absorption of the public library by 
the school system would be a fatal back- 
ward step. In my knowledge, at least, 
no schoolman has arisen to show genius, 
and few more than a passing interest, in 
the public library problem. Let me add 
that I do not blame teachers for their 
lack of information on this subject, but 
merely for their readiness to undertake 
remote control of our system. Codépera- 
tion as offered by the Reeves report is 
too closely akin to that ancient figure of 
the lion and the lamb lying down in peace 
together—with the lamb inside the big 
cat. Is it too much to hope that some 
day when a study of an educational—not 
merely a school—organization is being 
made that a librarian or two might be 
included on the committee? 

Once a decade or so, libraries are well 
served by an educator of unusual perspi- 
cacity. In 1924, Dr. William S. Learned 
published his study, American Public 
Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge. 
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LIBRARY CROSSES THE BRIDGE 


Some of us thought the day of justice for 
our cause was just adawning. But this 
monograph was probably read by the con- 
verted alone and reposes on library shelves 
as a bright bit of our historic background. 
Now, comes another small volume which 
should speedily become the bedside read- 
ing of every librarian in the land. The 
trouble is that there are no sheep jump- 
ing a fence in the book ; so it would not in- 
duce sleep. It is, of course, The Public 
Library—A People’s University by Dr. 
Alvin Johnson, published by the American 
Association for Adult Education. If 
Morse A. Cartwright never inspired 
another contribution to library promotion, 
this little book would give him a perfect 
score. My talk to you this morning would 
be vastly improved if I simply quoted from 
Dr. Johnson—Alvin, that is, not Sam. 
Time does not so permit, besides you will 
read the volume, not once but many times. 
But I must offer a sampling or two. In 
contrast to the Reeves report, listen to 
this statement : 


The public library has, as a first requisite 
of leadership in the adult educational field, 
control of the supply of books. And books, 
I may repeat, contain the better part of the 
essentials of adult education. The public 
library has built up its scheme of behavior 
in relation to a public which, unlike the school 
population, refuses to submit to compulsion. 
Adult education can deal only with volun- 
teers. 


Do not believe that praise alone is 
heaped upon our blushing brow. This 
wise man is not hesitant in pointing out 
our obvious faults. For example, he ob- 
serves, “Though I have scanned library 
publicity eagerly, I never encountered 
anything that would have sold a five-cent 


bar of antiseptic soap.” In this respect 


compared to our school friends we will 
not be born for another hundred years. 
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But, two more sentences from Dr. John- 
son—the final ones in the book: 

I know of no department in our national 
life that exhibits a greater proportion of 
able and devoted leaders, men and women of 
outstanding personality whose work will live 
on beyond them, beneficently. They have 
laid a broad base for an institution that will 
have an even greater future when it shall 
boldly take to itself the leadership in adult 
education which it alone is capable of de- 
veloping, and shall make itself over into a 
people’s university, sound bulwark of a demo- 
cratic state. 


Asks ONE Favor 


Where is the bridge now? One favor 
I would ask of Dr. Johnson, namely, that 
he set up a school for the training of 
schoolmen in the purposes and uses of the 
American public library. 

These be troublous times. In our 
own land depressions and recessions, labor 
squabbles, pyramiding taxes, foreign 
groups intent on the destruction of a sys- 
tem which made America the envy of the 
world; beyond the seas, dictatorships, na- 
tional banditry, suppression of liberty, 
ruthless disregard of life and property. 
No one knows what the end may be. Our 
libraries, I am proud to say, have main- 
tained, for the most part, an enlightened 
policy of furnishing information on all 
subjects, including those whose advocates 
hope to destroy our hard won freedom. 
Censorship of the printed page so often 
produces the very opposite result intended 
by its advocates: there can be no censor- 
ship of thinking. A bad cause thrives, 
for a time, on martyrdom. Burned books, 
phoenixlike, will rise from the ashes, if 
they be real books; but if they lack soul 
their destruction is little loss. Besides, 
that whole show is such an asinine trick 
the wonder is anyone should pause mo- 
mentarily to observe it. Still there are 
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states, Massachusetts, for example, where 
the passion for censorship will not cool 
off, where, in an effort to protect the 
morals of youth, a long-nosed commission 
would undertake to regulate morality by 
suppression. It is the beginning of the 
destruction of free speech gained through 
centuries of Anglo-Saxon struggle toward 
an enlightened world. Libraries in 
America help to preserve that sacred right 
in their recognition of the fact that most 
controversies have at least two _ sides 
though one of them be ever so wrong. 


SorELY NEED INSTITUTIONAL 
PUBLICITY 


It was during the Great War, which 
for a moment deluded us all with the hope 
that never again would mankind be so 
savage and so foolish, that propaganda 
became one of the recognized fine arts. 
Now under guise of department of in- 
formation, bureau of research, or some 
other camouflaged designation, the busi- 
ness of winning people or nation to a 
cause is an essential of trade, association 
or government. Our own federal au- 
thority is represented by the candid re- 
porter as investing about $40,000,000 a 
year in such_ enterprise—not that 
$40,000,000 is real money any more. 
Libraries, almost alone, draw back shyly 
hesitant, when it comes to the matter of 
proclaiming their wares and their services. 
I mentioned, in passing, the frank view 
of our friend, Dr. Alvin Johnson. As 
publicists apparently we are about as ef- 
fective as a republican in a New Deal 
Congress. As an Association, we do have 
a publicity committee, but since the mem- 
bers all have jobs to do, their voluntary 
contributions are of limited effect. My 
plea is not that we need to proclaim our 
own personal virtues to the world—any- 


one looking into our frank and honest 
countenances may read our depth and 
wisdom. We do, however, sorely need 
institutional publicity so that the ubiquit- 
ous man in the street, the woman in home 
or office, and the child in school or at 
play will be made as instinctively aware 
of library offerings as they are of the 
baseball game, the white sale in January, 
or the movie with current hero and 
heroine at the neighborhood theater, 
What business can hope to escape bank- 
ruptcy—maybe business does not any 
longer—unless it advertises? Libraries, 
which are so generously treated by the 
press, still hesitate to invest a very modest 
yearly sum to make their publicity ef- 
fective, thereby failing to reach thousands 
of individuals who would most profit by 
their wares. Some day our modesty may 
rightly be called something else. 


Scores PRESENT BUILDINGS 


There is another matter in connection 
with the problem of bringing the library 
to the people in which, I fear, we have too 
long remained silent. On whatever ped- 
estal we are placed by our friends or our 
vanity—if we have that not altogether 
deplorable vice—we are nevertheless en- 
gaged in business. Yet, the men who de- 
sign our marts of trade have consistently 
violated all the sound requirements for 
a building which will attract customers. 
Perhaps I am too condemnatory; for of 
late a few reasonable structures have been 
erected to show us how wrong architects 
heretofore have been. Flights of steps, 


long ones, marble-halled Roman palaces, 
fussy and elaborate fenestration designed 
to do everything but admit light to the 
reader’s book, domes and ornate eleva- 
tions, all placed, wherever possible, on an 
elevation requiring the best agility of a 
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mountain goat to attain, mausoleum like, 
monumental—those are the features our 
earnest architects have put into the places 
where we are required to try to fit cus- 
tomer and book comfortably together. 
And the faults to which I object are not 
involved in the planning of large build- 
ings alone: I know a town where twenty 
out of twenty-one branch buildings are 
almost as inhospitable as the pyramid of 
Cheops. Will someone volunteer to con- 
duct another school of adult education for 
designers of library buildings to impress 
upon them that first and most important 
of rules: a building, however beautiful, 
ornate or monumental, which is not the 
flowering of the use to which it is ulti- 
mately to be put, is a failure? We li- 
brarians have clearly been at fault in 


failing to protest these violations more 
vehemently. 


Main INTEREST IN PERSONNEL 


However necessary books and buildings 
may be as elements of a library system, 
my main interest today, and during the 
year ahead, is in library personnel. This 
work has attracted men and women of fine, 
unselfish quality. To be sure there are, 
in our ranks, persons who just love to 
read, others whose folks wanted them to 
associate with genteel people, and some 
who have failed at or been unable to gain a 
post in other crafts and professions. It 
is probable that the library appeal has 
been stronger to young men and women 
who have literary rather than scientific 
inclinations. I should like to see the li- 
brary schools exercising an influence to 
bring in candidates interested in a wider 
range of subjects and knowledge. If we 
are to attain the rank of a people’s uni- 
versity, our faculty cannot be limited to 
literature and the arts. When the schools 
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succeed, as they must in time, in giving 
each student an intellectual outboard 
motor instead of the customary scholastic 
towline, individual exploration in li- 
braries will be a commoner practice; 
then our staffs will need to be aids in 
wider fields. 

As professional numbers increase, it is 
inevitable that questions will arise involv- 
ing tenure of employment, unjust dismis- 
sal, adequate compensation, reasonable 
hours, and appointment of qualified per- 
sons. I have felt that rapid strides are 
being made toward a solution of these 
problems, keeping our membership on a 
high professional basis, without resorting 
to the deplorable practices adopted by 
many organized groups. I have been 
proud that librarians have resisted the 
invitation to identify themselves with labor 
unions. No one questions the right of 
certain workers to link themselves to- 
gether to secure fair compensation and de- 
cent working conditions: one must deplore 
the sort of leadership which is rapidly los- 
ing public sympathy for such organizations. 
My firm conviction is that when, if ever, 
unionism comes into the library, then we 
will lower our standards, our morale, our 
self-respect, and our appeal to those we 
serve. In New York, a few days ago, 
5,000 music lovers were disappointed in 
the last moment cancellation of a perform- 
ance of Aida while two unions argued 
which one should furnish thirty-odd choris- 
ters. It is easy to imagine the ridiculous 
combination of circumstances which would 
arise if librarians were subject to strike call 
in support of union controversies. There 
might, to be sure, be a bit of momentary 
satisfaction in seeing a great university 
picketed for appointing a “scab” librarian; 
but it would not last long. The plan 


which some would have us adopt would 
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enable self-appointed leaders, incapable of 
rising by merit, to get themselves voted 
into preferment. This idea is flatly op- 
posed to the principles which have made 
American librarianship a useful and a 
proud service. 

Despite difficult times, when inevitable 
cuts were made in the support of work 
appealing to higher emotions, librarian- 
ship has clearly advanced its cause. De- 
spite the fact that as a profession we are 
a young organization, boards and appoin- 
tive powers seldom fail to select qualified 
persons in filling vacancies. When such a 
mistake is made somebody is sure to write 
to the papers about it. A United States 
senator was unable, by devious legislative 
maneuvers, to reinstate a justly discharged 
departmental head in our national library. 
Politics and pull have given way to merit 
to a degree which should be the high pride 
of all librarians. Millions of Americans 
may yet lack books; but they also lack 
other desirable things. I am sure that if 
we keep the faith, in the manner of our 
predecessors, we will do our part, small 
or large, to make our nation one of in- 
telligent individuals, worthy of the op- 
portunities of this western freedom. The 
bridge is behind us; our work calls on 
before. 

fA 


Films of French Revolution 
Journals 


Tue films here priced were made by 
the American Library Association—U ni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries unit at the 
Paris 1937. Except Le 
Globe, they belong to the period of the 
Revolution. The few lacunae noted will 
be closed as fast as texts are found. 

The titles are cited in dangerously brief 


Exposition of 
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fashion, there being much variation. The 
H reference is to Eugéne Hatin’s Biblio. 
graphie . de la Presse Périodique 
Frangaise (Paris, 1866), which should 
be consulted for the long list of uncited 
titles. 

The film is 35 mm. positive, double 
perforate, safety base. The charge is for 
positive only, the negative being covered 
by the Rockefeller Foundation grant for 
the expedition. The rate is eight cents a 
film foot. In all but four cases, a foot 
carries sixteen pages. In Le Logographe 
and most of Le Globe, it is eight; in 
Chronique de Paris and Le Républicain, 
thirty-two. 

Address orders prepaid to the Depart- 
ment of Photographic Reproduction, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries. 


L’Accusateur Public (H 243) $ 6.50 
Les Actes des Apotres (H 94), (exc. Petits 
Paquets, nos. 3-5) 31.20 
L’Ami du Peuple—Marat (H 97), 7 titles 37-50 
Annales de la Religion (H 249) 54.10 
Le Babillard (H_202) 6.05 


La Bouche de Fer 2. ser. (H 163) 10.50 


Le Censeur des Journaux—Gallais ‘(H 249) 14.80 
Chronique de Paris (H 114) 16.55 
Courrier de Provence—Mirabeau (H 121-3), 


3 titles 


39-55 
Le Courrier de Versailles (H 116-7), 6 titles 108.55 


Courrier a (H 117) 70.35 
Courrier Universel (H 227) $1.30 
Le Décade Philosophique (H 245) 160.35 
Gazette de Paris—Rozoi (H 125) 22.50 
Le Globe I (H 352) 

Le Globe II (H 335) 54-50 


Journal de l’Assemblée Nationale (H 132) 65.90 
Journal de Monsieur (H a 3. period. 18 vols. 39.25 
ournal Général de la Cour et de la Ville 


(H 134), 3 titles 44.30 
[Pére Duchéne): Lettres Bougrement Patrio- 
tiques du Véritable P.D. (H 191) 16.10 
La Trompette du P.D. (H 191) 5.90 
Le Logographe—Le Hodey (H 132) 22.15 
Nouvelles de Paris, 3 titles (H 141) 28.60 
L’Orateur du Peuple—Fréron (H_ 183), 2 
titles 54.45 
Le Patriote Frangais—Brissot (H 142) 29.65 
Le Républicain, 14 titles (H 235) 27.40 


Missing: Le Persévérant no. 4; La 

Tribune nationale nos. 3-7; La Lumiére 

no. 1; Le Consolateur 1 no. 
Révolutions de Paris—Prudhomme (H 147) 59.45 
Révolutions de Paris—Tournon. nos. 16-40. 

(nos. 1-15 not pub.) 2 titles (H 149) 6.15 


Révolutions de l’Europe. 4 titles incl. Mer- 

cure Nationale ... (H 150) 16.25 
Le Thermométre du Jour (H 217) 30.80 
Le Vieux Cordelier—Desmoulins (H 147) 1.00 


M. LLeweELtyn RAney, Director 
The University of Chicago Libraries 
Chicago 
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Philanthropy and High Taxes 


By JOSEPH A. BOYER 





T IS regrettably true that federal and 
state income and inheritance taxes have 
recently risen to such heights as to cause 
philanthropically inclined persons of 
wealth to pause and consider before mak- 
ing gifts for charitable, educational, or 
other community purposes. One’s ability 
to provide properly for his family before 
making such gifts is a closer question when 
taxes are high. 

Nevertheless, the very fact of such high 
taxes injects another element which is an 
added inducement to philanthropy. The 
reluctance to contribute toward a favored 
community enterprise which is naturally 
provoked by high income and inheritance 
taxes is perhaps more than counterbal- 
anced by that added element. 

The development of free public library 
service received most of its early impetus 
from private philanthropy. Public libraries 
continue to derive a substantial part of 
their income from that source and to look 
hopefully to that source for the sinews 
of further development and increasing use- 
fulness in the communities they serve. 
The public library continues as a subject 
for endowment which carries a strong ap- 
peal to those of discerning public spirit. 

Such institutions, therefore, do well to 
see to it that their side of this question 
affecting present-day philanthropy is placed 
before possible donors. 

The American Library Association 
made an effective start in that direction 


by persuading an eminent lawyer, Ralph 
E. Lum, of the New Jersey bar, to pre- 
sent before its annual conference in 1937 
a treatise on “The Decreasing Cost of 
Charitable Gifts.”” That learned and con- 
vincing treatment of the subject was pub- 
lished in the A. L. A. Bulletin for August, 
1937. Library trustees and others who 
might be in a position to persuade potential 
donors should not fail to read that article, 
which is applicable to the entire country 
since it deals primarily with the effect of 
the federal income and estate taxes. The 
cumulative effect of similar taxes of typi- 
cal states, particularly of New York, is 
also demonstrated. 

It has been suggested that library in- 
terests in each of the states would be wise 
to present the specific picture within that 
state of the combined effect of federal 
taxes with the income and inheritance 
taxes of that state. This paper undertakes 
to show the Massachusetts picture. 


LocIcaAL First STEP 


The logical first step in that process is 
the demonstration of the effect of federal 
taxation alone. ‘That step may best be 
accomplished by briefly stating the sub- 
stance of Mr. Lum’s treatise. (It is 
hoped that this summary will provoke a 
desire to read that article in full, rather 
than to render such perusal unnecessary.) 

In recent years, the rates of federal 
taxes on both incomes and estates have 
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each been raised to new all-time “highs.” 
Both rates operate on a graduated scale 
with the percentage of tax increasing as 
the size of the income or estate increases. 
Thus the income tax ranges from a rate 
of 4 per cent on the smallest taxable in- 
come through 34 per cent on the $6,000 
“top slice” of a $50,000 income, 59 per 
cent on the $10,000 top of a $100,000 in- 
come, to the maximum of 79 per cent of 
all income in excess of $5,000,000. 

Similarly, the estate tax ranges from a 
minimum of 2 per cent on the smallest 
taxable estate through 14 per cent of the 
$30,000 “‘top slice” of a $100,000 estate, 
29 per cent of the top $200,000 of a 
$1,000,000 estate, 53 per cent of the top 
$500,000 of a $5,000,000 estate, through 
70 per cent of all estate in excess of 
$50,000,000. 

Contrasted with these rates are the fol- 
lowing of ten years ago: the income tax 
ranged from a minimum of 14 per cent 
to a maximum. of 25 per cent; and the 
estate tax ranged from a minimum of one 
per cent to a maximum of 20 per cent. 


Liprary CouLp Derive THREE TIMES 
THE BENEFIT 


It has always been the law of federal 
income and estate taxation that gifts or 
bequests for educational or other public 
purposes are not taxable. It follows, there- 
fore, that an income or estate is not re- 
duced by the full amount of such a gift, 
but only by the amount of the gift less 
the amount that it would otherwise be 
taxed. For instance, a person having a 
net incame of $80,000 can give a library 
$12,000 at a net cost to himself of only 
$6,600 because his federal income tax is 
thereby reduced by $5,400. And more, 
the ultimate cost to his estate of that same 
gift will be further reduced because that 
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$6,600, if still in his estate, assumed to 
exceed $1,500,000 at his death, would be 
taxable at 35 per cent or $2,310. The 
ultimate net cost of that $12,000 gift 
would therefore be $4,290. A favored 
library could derive approximately three 
times as much actual benefit from that 
$12,000 as would the donor and his 
family. 

Further specific examples would show 
in each case that the larger the income or 
estate, the less the net cost to the donor 
of such a gift and the greater the com- 
parative advantage to the library. For 
an extreme case, consider a net income of 
$1,100,000 and a net estate just over 
$40,000,000. A gift of $100,000 from 
income would otherwise be subject to an 
income tax of $77,000, and a $23,000 bal- 
ance remaining in the estate would be 
subject to a $15,000 estate tax so the net 
cost of that gift would be $8,000. A li- 
brary would derive more than twelve 
times the advantage from that $100,000 
than would the taxpayer and his family. 

The same thing is true in varying lesser 
degrees with relation to gifts from small 
incomes or estates. The principle is that 
whether the income or estate be large or 
small, so long as it is large enough to be 
taxable, the great increase in tax rates 
materially reduces the net cost of gifts for 
public purposes, the rate of reduction of 
cost increasing as the size of the income 
or estate increases. 

So much for federal taxation. 

As to Massachusetts, this state has both 
income and inheritance taxes. The in- 
come tax, however, is not a graduated tax 
but is a flat rate levy on certain types of 
income regardless of size. The tax is 15 


per cent on earned income, 3 per cent on 
capital gains, and 6 per cent on dividends 
No deduction from taxable 


and interest. 
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income for charitable gifts is allowed ex- 
cept for those which may be demonstrated 
as serving some actual business purpose 
of the donor. 

But Massachusetts inheritance taxes are 
imposed upon a graduated scale running 
from one per cent of legacies in excess of 
$10,000 to members of the immediate 
family to 12 per cent of legacies in excess 
of $1,000,000 to more remote relatives or 
persons unrelated. ‘The top rate of tax of 
a legacy to a child or parent is 8 per cent 
of all excess over $1,000,000. Such a 
legacy to a brother, sister, nephew, or niece 
is taxed at 12 per cent. 


CHARITABLE Girts Escarpe TAx 


Legacies for educational, charitable, or 
other public purposes are exempt from this 
tax. 

Despite the fact that provision in the 
federal law is made for credit against es- 
tate tax of a large part of the state in- 
heritance tax, it is true that the net effect 
of the state tax is the addition of a very 
material burden on the transmission to 
one’s family of his estate, a material reduc- 
tion in the net amount that can actually 
be distributed. 

That added burden of the Massachu- 
setts tax does not attach to gifts to libraries 
or other educational or charitable institu- 
tions. To the extent of the added burden 
which would otherwise attach, the cost of 
such gifts is further decreased. And 
again, the larger the estate, the greater the 
decrease in the actual cost of such a gift. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these 
comparisons is that while the total effect 
of increased federal and state income and 
inheritance taxes advances the degree of 
wealth required to leave one free to make 
philanthropic gifts, nevertheless, when 
that point is reached, the natural urge to 


put one’s wealth to the most efficient use 
available gives added strength to philan- 
thropic inclination. The endowment of 
some tax-exempt public purpose is the only 
device by which one may succeed today in 
applying one hundred cents of his dollar 
toward the accomplishment of some fa- 
vored object. 

The exemption from taxation of gifts 
to such institutions as libraries is based on 
the fact that such a gift is itself for a 
public purpose. The object of taxation 
is to raise funds for public purposes so a 
fund voluntarily applied by a citizen to 
such a purpose is not taxed. Obviously, 
this situation gives a man of large means 
a really persuasive alternative to entire 
submission to regular taxation by which a 
substantial part of his income or estate 
is taken for general public purposes. The 
alternative is that by a comparatively small 
increase of his total contribution for pub- 
lic purposes, he can himself choose the 
particular public purpose to which a large 
part of his total contribution will apply. 

For instance, assume a net estate of 
$2,000,000, left in equal parts to three sis- 
ters except that $100,000 is left to the 
local library. It is readily to be computed 
that the total of state and federal taxes, if 
the entire estate were subject to tax, would 
be approximately $611,000, leaving a net 
estate for the sisters of $1,389,000. With 
the library gift of $100,000 the total of 
taxes and gift would be $674,000, leaving 
a net estate for the sisters of $1,326,000. 


Donor Cuooses Activity HE 
APPROVES 


The difference that such a person could 
well consider of controlling importance is 
that for an added cost of about 10 per cent 
he can direct the application of about 17 


per cent of his total contribution. He can 
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direct its application to the one public 
activity of which he most approves—and, 
perhaps it may also be said, he can divert 
it from possible application to public ac- 
tivities which may be anathema to his soul. 
It is suggested that a man of strong 
convictions might well approach his grave 
with a much more tranquil spirit if he has 
freed a substantial part of his contribution 
to the public from possible application to 
such enterprises as the Passamaquoddy 
Dam or the Florida Ship Canal, and by 
the same stroke has assured its application 
to the direct benefit of the people of his 
home city through their public library. 





Joseph A. Boyer is a member of the 
Boston law firm of tax specialists, Nichols, 
Boyer, and Morton, and president of the 
Sawyer Free Library at Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts. His foregoing address was 
read before the Library Gifts Round Table 
at the Kansas City conference, June 16. 
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Trustees Elect Officers 


Mks. GEORGE H. TOMLINSON, trustee 
of the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library, 
succeeds Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith as 
chairman of the A. L. A. Trustees Section, 
according to an announcement following 
the section’s meeting at the Kansas City 
conference, June 13. Other officers in- 
clude: 


First vice chairman, Mrs. J. Wells Smith, 
of Los Angeles, California 

Second vice chairman, Francis J. Sullivan, 
of Brooklyn, New York 

Secretary, Mrs. O. C. E. Matthies, of 


Hammond, Indiana (for two-year term) 


Members of the Executive Committee 
whose terms expire in 1939 are William 
E. Marcus, Jr., of Montclair, New Jer- 
sey; Rabbi Joseph Rauch, of Louisville, 


Kentucky; Mrs. Albert W. Errett, of Ke- 
wanee, Illinois; and P. J. Kramer, of Oak- 
land, California. ‘Those who will serve 
until 1940, are D. H. Fitzpatrick, of Ma- 
son City, lowa; M. Hubert O’Brien, of 
Detroit, Michigan; M. M. Harris, of San 
Antonio, Texas; and Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Smith, of Washington, D.C. 
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$1,500 Gift to Texas Library 
Association Announced 


To FruRTHER the work of the Peo- 
ple’s Library Movement in Texas, a San 
Antonio woman, who wishes to remain 
unknown, has given $1,500 to the Texas 
Library Association for employment of an 
executive secretary. 

Miss Edwin Sue Goree, long associated 
with library work in Texas and the south- 
west, has accepted the position. She will 
make her headquarters at the San Antonio 
Public Library for the present. 

Mr. M. M. Harris, editor of the San 
Antonio Express, reported on the People’s 
Library Movement in “Trustee News” 


for April. 
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St. Louis Receives Library for 


the Blind 


A veep for the building which will 
house the Henry L. Wolfner Memorial 
Library for the Blind was presented re- 
cently to the St. Louis Public Library, 
Charles H. Compton, librarian. Dr. 
Meyer Wiener represented the association 
which sponsored the project and raised a 
total of $35,000 for the library and fur- 
nishings. It is the first branch building, 
fully equipped, ever given to the St. Louis 
Public Library by local citizens and said to 
be the only separate library in the world 
for the use of the blind. 
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Heroic Aspects of the Old West 


By WALTER S. CAMPBELL 


F IT be true that the literature of a 
people reflects their major interests and 
undertakings, it is hardly surprising that 
the life of the frontier bulks so large in 
American books and magazines. For 
every portion of this country was, at one 
time, on the frontier, and the conquest of 
the continent has been the main business 
of Americans from the day when the first 
Europeans sighted North America down 
almost, if not quite, to our own day. In- 
deed, leaving out of account the ravages 
of the Civil War, one may say with full 
assurance that pushing the frontier for- 
ward cost more in effort, blood, and 
money, in courage, fortitude, and labor, 
than all our other national enterprises 
combined. 

Such a mighty effort, lasting for cen- 
turies, was bound to have its literary ex- 
pression. And since, in America, the ef- 
fort was not regimented from. above, but 
made by hosts of individuals unknown to 
fame, it was bound to find a place in popu- 
lar literature. This has resulted in a 
widespread popularity for the books and 
stories and poems which celebrate that 
national effort. As with all popular litera- 
ture, much of it is cheap and tawdry; on 
the other hand, much of it is fine and in- 
telligent. We who have the reading 
habits of young people in our hands must 
be able to distinguish the good from the 
bad and the indifferent. This can only 
be done by gaining a clear understanding 
of the frontier and its values. 
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Those who went to the frontier were 
no different from those who remained in 
the settlements. Every class and kind of 
person was represented, every race, every 
nationality, the pious and the profane, the 
bold and the cowardly, the poor and the 
rich, the stupid and the intelligent—all 
sooner or later could be encountered on 
the frontier. Yet the differences between 
frontier life and standards and those of 
the settlements were striking. These dif- 
ferences were the product of frontier con- 
ditions. What were these conditions? 
Let us consider them. 

It will be convenient to limit ourselves 
to the most recent frontier—that bounded 
on the east by the Missouri River. Here 
in Kansas City we stand at what was for 
some decades “the jumping off place,” the 
last outpost of civilization on the edge of 
the so-called great American desert. It is 
of this last frontier that I wish to speak. 
I do so, not merely because it illustrates, 
on a larger scale, and with swifter changes, 
what every frontier became, but because 
popular history—and therefore popular 
historical literature—rarely goes back of 
grandfather’s memory. Once in a while 
we may have a successful book which deals 
with the very beginnings of our country 
on the Atlantic seaboard, as in Drums 
along the Mohawk, because these begin- 
nings are cherished in the memories of the 
nation. But on the whole, we cannot 
expect the great public to maintain a sus- 
tained interest in anything much farther 
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back than the Civil War—or, say a cen- 
tury behind. Beyond that point, every- 
thing becomes vague, a matter of record, 
and loses the bright glamor of recent 
memory. 


BECAME MEN oF A New Sort 


A hundred years ago, the country lying 
west of Kansas City was largely unex- 
plored and as yet unsettled. ‘Those who 
ventured into it found themselves set 
back—as it were—for centuries and faced 
with a culture of the stone age. They 
were, in fact, immigrants into a new coun- 
try, inhabited by another race. Everything 
was different, new, and the first thing the 
newcomers discovered was that the old 
customs, traditions, and beliefs of the set- 
tlements to the east would not work. To 
make matters more difficult, everything 
was changing with the rapidity of a dream. 
It is hardly surprising that the pioneers 
changed with the country and became men 
of a new sort. 

Recently, in Oklahoma City, her lead- 
ing citizen, Mr. Colcord, died. He had 
begun life as a buffalo hunter, had de- 
veloped into a cowboy, a rancher, farmer, 
businessman, and industrialist. He began 
life with a rifle and a saddle and a skinning 
knife; he died possessed of oil wells and 
factories, with an office in a skyscraper. 
In one lifetime, he passed through every 
stage of culture from that of the savage 
hunter to that of the modern citizen. His 
life was typical of many. 

In a world of such rapid changes, men 
had to be tolerant of change to survive. 
This accounts for the alleged lawlessness 
of the old west. The man who has him- 
self created or erected church and state, 
or knows personally the frail human agents 
who have done so, is likely to be a shade 
more casual about those institutions than 
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the man who has grown up under their 
shadows. For the plain fact is, and was, 
that the old customs of the eastern half of 
this continent would not work on the 
plains or in the mountains. It was this 
fact which made visitors to the west ex- 
claim at the temporary quality of western 
institutions, at the hollowness of some of 
the pretenses which people had lovingly 
brought with them from their old homes 
east of the Mississippi. Yet those who 
complained rarely considered that there 
was good reason for the conditions they 
lamented. 


NEITHER PLANTER Nor PurRITAN 
AT HoME 


It has been said that, on this continent, 
two kinds of good life have been worked 
out: the good life of New England and 
the good life of the old south. Neither of 
these could be transplanted to the plains 
and the Rockies. Neither the Puritan nor 
the planter found himself quite at home in 
the west. This fact irritated and shocked 
both; it also explains why the west became 
skeptical of the good life as known in the 
old home and turned its back upon it. The 
south fought desperately to carry slavery 
and the plantation into the prairies; the 
New England schoolmarm fought just as 
hard to bring out the New England vil- 
lage. Both failed, and not without reason; 
the west had to work out its own pattern. 

Many of the men who went into the 
plains and mountains had been trained on 
the frontiers east of the Mississippi; they 
were frontiersmen of a superior type. But 
they found themselves faced with condi- 
tions utterly different from those to which 
they had been accustomed in the forests 
to the eastward. There they had com- 


bined the life of the farmer with the life 
of the hunter, living in cabins, raising corn, 
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killing their meat with the long rifle. But 
on the plains none of these things would 
work. The hunter had to follow the 
buffalo; farming was out of the question, 
what with drouth, grasshoppers, and raid- 
ing Indians; and the long rifle, with its 
light charge and small bullet, was hardly 
better than a pop-gun when used against 
such formidable beasts as the buffalo and 
the grizzly bear. 

Hunting was no longer a matter of 
skulking in the woods on foot about the 
cabin. Hunting buffalo had to be carried 
on in an organized fashion, by armed bands 
of men able to repel savages, on horse- 
back, and enough meat had to be killed in 
a day to last the group for weeks on end. 

American farm life had been planned 
all along on the theory that the farmer 
could kill enough wild meat to feed his 
family, or at least to supplement his ra- 
tions of pork and corn pone. The cruel 
hardships of the southern farmer today are 
largely due to the fact that wild meat is 
no longer to be found in most regions of 
the old south. But on the plains and in 
the mountains meat was the sole staple; 
bread, salt, and sugar were things a man 
dreamed about but seldom tasted. The 
cabin, the squirrel rifle, the deer-stalking, 
the hunting on foot—all were impractica- 
ble on the plains and in the Rockies. Even 
the frontiersmen from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee found themselves unfit for the 
farther west. 

The woods gave way to vast plains and 
arid deserts ; humidity gave way to drouth, 
wind, and frost; the canoe was replaced 
by the pony; the long rifle was given up 
for the Colt revolving pistol. 

These changes went with others which 
were far reaching in their effects upon the 
customs and moral standards of the 
people. Many of them had to do with the 


plains Indian, who was a very different 
creature from the skulking savage of the 
forests to the east. The plains Indian 
lived in the saddle, not in the woods; in 
his warfare the ambush was supplanted by 
the sudden charge, the hit-and-run cavalry 
skirmish, and the daring deed of individual 
prowess. He was a haughty, arrogant 
person, intent not on wealth or power, but 
personal prestige. Glory was his god, and 
he had no defense except the speed of his 
horse and the strength of his right arm. 
He ranged from the Rockies to the Mis- 
souri River, from Canada to Mexico, and 
he had nothing but contempt for house- 
dwelling Indians of the desert and stalkers 
of the forest. To this day, a Pueblo In- 
dian schoolboy will tell you that the plains 
Indian boys make him feel like a “hick.” 


PLains INDIAN ADMIRED AND ENVIED 


No Indian ever lived in so lordly a man- 
ner as the Indian of the plains. His horse 
carried him wherever he wished, the buf- 
falo provided all he required, and, since he 
lived for individual glory, his own wish 
was his law. All who came into contact 
with the plains Indian admired, envied, 
and imitated him. The French who 
reached the plains lost no time in inter- 
marrying with the redskins. The Span- 
iards had to be restrained by law from 
giving up agriculture altogether and taking 
to the buffalo hunt for a living. The 
Englishmen, who came to the plains to 
hunt big game, went away lamenting the 
necessity to return to their less interesting 


and exciting existence at home. Even to- 


day, when an Indian wishes to dress the 
part in California or in Maine, he puts on 
the warbonnet and hair-shirt of the plains 
So potent is the prestige of that 
far-flung buffalo culture even now. 
These were the Indians who inhabited 


Indian. 
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the old west, and their manners and cus- 
toms affected profoundly the habits and 
ways of thought of those who came to 
occupy their country. The plains Indian 
made the white man over. He made him 
He made him give up 
the long rifle and carry a revolver—the 
only weapon with a rapidity of fire com- 
parable to the short buffalo bow of the 
redskin. He forced the white man to 
adopt the individual, self-reliant spirit of 
his own people. He introduced the white 
man to the practice of private war, and 
he influenced him until he came to regard 
stealing horses just as he did—as a capital 
offense. 


into a horseman. 


On the plains, a horse was so necessary 
as to be often identified with life itself. 
A man afoot was a man in a dangerous 
position, who might starve or be caught in 
a prairie fire before he could reach a place 
of safety. He could neither hunt his 
meat nor escape from his enemies. So it 
happens that the westerner still has a 
horror of walking and is ashamed to be 
seen afoot. An old-time westerner will 
walk a mile to catch his horse and saddle 
up, though his errand may be only a 
hundred yards down the road. 


Earzty Hasits STILu Persist 


These habits and ways of thought per- 
sisted long after the Indian had been tamed 
and put on reservations. They persist still 
in many parts of the west, just as the 
habits of the cowboy persist among men 
who are no longer cowboys. Your true- 
bred cowman, for example, who was accus- 
tomed to sleep on the ground in a bedroll, 
always on going to bed removed his boots 
first, then his trousers, and last of all his 
hat. On waking, he reversed this process, 
putting on the hat first, then the trou- 
sers—or rather “pants” —and last of all the 
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boots. There are men living who still 
dress and undress in this manner though 
it has been decades since they slept on the 
ground. 

The habit of private war also clung to 
the west long after the day of Indian 
warriors. ‘This was due to several in- 
fluences: (1) the fact that law imported 
from the east seldom suited the country 
(as in the matter of stolen horses) ; (2) 
because men had acquired the habit of 
self-reliance; (3) because, in a changing 
society, a man had to be able to take his 
own part and, therefore, habitually went 
armed; (4) and most important, because 
the Civil War on the border did not end 
with Appomattox. The Civil War on the 
border had been largely a matter of raid- 
ing, of bushwhacking; in short, guerilla 
warfare—simply because the country was 
so big and the numbers engaged were so 
small. Naturally, during the period of 
reconstruction in the south, the confed- 
erates along the western borders and their 
Yankee opponents did not stop fighting. 
Their feud went on and on, and the 
raiders became, in many instances, the so- 
called “bad men” of the frontier. In their 
own eyes they were simply fighting the 
“Yanks” as they had before and identified 
the forces of law and order with their old 
enemies from the north. 

The advent of settlers from the north 
and east only intensified this feeling in cer- 
tain quarters, and the bank robbers and 
train robbers and rustlers of later days 
simply carried on the same old fight, the 
same old private war against their enemies 


the carpet-baggers. Even today, in cer- 


tain regions of Oklahoma and adjacent 
states, the people are, almost to a man, 
admirers and friends of the bandits who 
make a trade of robbing banks and trains. 
Crooked sheriffs and unscrupulous cattle 
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barons did nothing to assuage the ire of 
the dispossessed. It is only a step from 
defending your life te defending your 
property, especially when—as in the case 
of the horse—that property is absolutely 
necessary to your self-preservation. From 
killing men for stealing horses, it was not 
far to killing them for stealing cows. So 
the private war persisted, changing its 
form and its motives gradually, but none 
the less vital for that. 


CELEBRATED IN AMERICAN LETTERS 


A long series of types followed one an- 
other across the stage in rapid succession, 
and each was celebrated in his own day— 
or soon after—in American letters. In- 
deed, the western hero, of whatever kind, 
has been exceptionally fortunate in the 
quality of the pens which have described 
him. 

The Indian was portrayed by no less an 
historian than Francis Parkman; John 
Charles Frémont glorified the guide and 
explorer in his colorful official reports; 
Washington Irving described the fur 
trader in glowing terms; Frederick Rux- 
ton painted a racy picture of the Rocky 
Mountain trapper and was ably seconded 
by Lewis H. Garrard. The immigrant was 
portrayed by many able writers, including 
Parkman and Josiah Gregg; General 
George A. Custer and his wife brought 
the soldier of the Indian campaigns into 
literature; the indefatigable Ned Buntline 
lauded Buffalo Bill and the hunters of the 
plains; Owen Wister made the cowboy 
live and breathe before us, along with 
Andy Adams and a host of later authors. 
The miner and prospector, the straight- 
shooting sheriff and hired gunman of the 
frontier have all had able chroniclers. It 
is hardly surprising that such an array of 
talent should have made the western hero 





a notable figure in our national literature. 

Most of that literature of the west con- 
sists of adventure storiés. This is, of 
course, nothing against it, since most of 
the classics are adventure stories. But 
those who live in the eastern half of the 
United States do not, perhaps, fully realize 
that these western stories are, in fact, the 
historical novels of the western public. 
Do not imagine that western books are 
read only as wish-fulfilments of imagina- 
tive boys or of men caged up in offices on 
the seaboard. On the contrary, the great 
market for western fiction, I imagine, is 
in the west. The small western town, 
once a cow town, now sports a motion- 
picture house—where hardly anything but 
western pictures is shown—a newsstand 
where western magazines are sold. The 
people who read these and see these are 
not all morons. The small boy who cheers 
the dashing hero on the screen knows that 
his Uncle Jack was once a cowboy and 
fought rustlers; he has seen the rifle in 
the corner of his father’s bedroom; he 
knows that brother, now an oil man, al- 
Ways carries a pistol in the car pocket 
when he drives at night. A western 
saddle is not something for the dude ranch 
or the museum to him; he has straddled 
the thing often. If you watch him after 
school, you will see him inexpertly twirl- 
ing a rope around his head. When I was 
a youngster, it was the aim of nearly every 
boy to become a cowboy. I was considered 
peculiar because I preferred Indians! It 
seemed to me that the pioneer was only 
a sham Indian: I preferred the real thing! 


West Has Its Lessons 


The moral values of the literature of 
the west, however obscured by the smoke 
of six-shooters, are there none the less. 
As I conceive it, the duty of those who 
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write of the west is to show these things 
honestly and with understanding, giving 
them the same intelligent treatment which 
would be given to any other history or any 
other historical fiction. So handled, the 
subject has its values, its lessons. 

Men are more capable of great virtues 
than of small ones. That fact is the 
justification of the adventure story, wher- 
ever the scene may be laid. In a world 
like ours, with mounting dangers and 
problems, great virtues are likely to be 
more in demand than small ones. 

If the youth of our land is to retain and 
exercise these heroic virtues in such a 
world, it must have imaginative experi- 
ence of them. Just here lies the service 
which the history and fiction of the old 
west, intelligently handled, may perform. 
You and I should help youth to distin- 
guish between motives which are low and 
selfish, brutal and stupid, and those which 
belong to Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior. 
There need be no fear that American 
youth will go goose-stepping so long as 
the western story, the western historical 
book, honestly done, maintains its promi- 
nent place in our literature. 

We cannot meet the emergencies of life 
without courage. Men must be brave. 
Whatever is required to make their hearts 
strong must be provided. ‘That, it seems 
to me, is the great function of the litera- 
ture of the American frontier. 


OFAN 


Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ 
Yearbook 


Tuts Yearbook is devoted to theo- 
retical and historical studies of cataloging” 
the editors tell us in the foreword. And 
indeed catalogers need to stop, see what has 
been accomplished, where we started, how 


our profession has developed, and in that 
light scan ourselves critically, to see more 
clearly our needs, shortcomings, and good 
points ! 

Susan Haskins, in “Some Ventures in 
Cataloging at the Bodleian Library,” gives 
an absorbing history of the growth of one 
library and its catalog, during six hundred 
years. T. Franklin Currier, in “Perma- 
nence through Change,” draws for us 
reassuringly the enduring framework of 
cataloging, building in permanence and 
solidity to a structure which often seems, 
on face value, built but of sand. “Some 
Fundamental Principles in Cataloging,” by 
Wyllis E. Wright, does exactly what its 
title says—gets down to “fundamental 
principles” which underlie cataloging rules, 
or which should but in some cases do not. 
It is a thoughtful and thought-provoking 
discussion which should go on the required 
reading list not only of library school stu- 
dents but of all catalogers attempting 
scholarly work. 

From this background, historical and 
theoretical, Henry T. Black’s summary of 
the “cataloging problems that need original 
investigation or further study,” as pre- 
sented by twenty-three heads of catalog 
departments, brings us home to immediate 
problems, faced by all of us every day. 
The writer has done an excellent service 
in getting some of these problems down in 
black and white for us all toconsider. Their 
solution remains a tantalizing question. 

Altogether, the Yearbook is an excellent 
collection of material. It is fittingly dedi- 
cated to Margaret Mann, on the occasion 
of her retirement from active service and 
includes a tribute to her by Dr. William 
Warner Bishop and a bibliography of her 
writings by Eunice Wead. 

SARITA ROBINSON 
University of Iowa Libraries 
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What Fields Should We Cover in 
Business and Technology? 


By NELLIE MIGNON FISHER 


HE fact that, inspired by the pio- 
neering examples of Pittsburgh and New- 
ark, other public libraries from Providence, 
Buffalo, and Cleveland to Birmingham 
and Los Angeles have established special 
branches or departments devoted to busi- 
ness and technology, or both; and that the 
most critical section of the taxpaying pub- 
lic has approved and used them is fair proof 
that the need for them exists. 

Running biologically true to form, such 
libraries, after the manner of their parent, 
the general library, had their beginnings 
in the aristocratic tradition. If not them- 
selves aristocratic, they were originally at 
least rather selective in their aims. Their 
appeal was to Business and Industry, 
spelled with capital letters. Nor is this 
a disparagement of those aims. They still 
are, and should be, among the chief ob- 
jectives of the public special library. 

Such commendable aims are evident in 
the location and organization pattern of 
business libraries and in the splendid col- 
lections of the technology departments, 
built up to meet the needs of the regions’ 
basic industries. 

Business libraries in Newark, Boston, 
Indianapolis, and Nashville took the form 
of branches. In several cities, business 
was combined with civic research and the 
special branch placed under the aegis of 
the city fathers in the city hall. Other 
public business branches found a home in 
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the chamber of commerce. The common, 
garden variety grew as departments in 
central library buildings, whose architec- 
tural beauty and dignity often imposed an 
unsuspected selectiveness quite as effectual 
as that of the city hall or chamber of com- 
merce. 

Aside from Denver’s interesting codper- 
ative effort between the city, the state, a 
scientific society, and the licensed engineers 
of the State of Colorado, technology 
libraries display less variation in organiza- 
tion. The drabness of their form, how- 
ever, is in sharp contrast with the color 
and richness of their special collections. 
If a fairy’s wand should suddenly whisk 
a reader from a distant city into the De- 
troit Public Library’s technology de- 
partment, he might suspect from the 
collection alone that he was in the city 
where his car first saw the light of day. 
Pittsburgh’s treasures in ferrous metal- 
lurgy and Tulsa’s library on petroleum 
— its chemistry and geology—reflect their 
cities’ dominant industries. If public tech- 
nology libraries have aided industry, the 
latter has in a number of cases acknowl- 
edged the debt by generous contributions 
in return. The Seattle Public Library’s 
fine store of literature on aviation was 
made possible in this way. 

Have the original capital objectives of 
specialized public libraries been realized? 
Miss Marian Manley, librarian of the 
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Business Branch, Newark, says that they 
have been only partially attained. She 
reports in the findings of the business in- 
formation study, published in Special Li- 
braries, that as a first port of call in time 
of need only 20 per cent of the business 
men answering the study’s inquiry gave 
the public library a thought. In other 
words, there is yet left to libraries at least 
8o per cent of the field they sought to culti- 
vate, except that portion adequately served 
by firm libraries. 


ConsTANT NEED FOR INTERPRETATION 


It was found also that where business 
men had access to public business libraries, 
they were apt to rely upon them, rather 
than to establish a special library in the 
company. Perhaps advertising various as- 
pects of their profession among business 
men is something that public librarians 
have neglected. To spread knowledge of 
the great advantages of commercially con- 
trolled special libraries should be a definite 
and constant policy. As the demands of 
certain companies increase, there comes the 
day when a public library is not justified 
in giving its energies repeatedly in com- 
piling extensive bibliographies and in mak- 
ing prolonged searches for material. 
When the time comes that without an 
enlarged staff such services can be ren- 
dered only at the expense of other com- 
panies, groups, and individuals, the public 
library should feel its responsibilities in 
referring business men to the Special Li- 
braries Association for advice and assist- 
ance. 

These are important fields, but there 
is another one, quite as vital. 

On the library’s shelves side by side with 
books for chemists, engineers, and business 
executives stand those on auto mechanics 
and machine tools, on welding and car- 


pentry. The door-to-door salesman, the 
stenographer, typist, and retail clerk, who 
came seeking, have been served, and served 
well, by public libraries for many years, 
A game played with United States Census 
Bureau figures for any city might show 
that for one who came seeking, hundreds 
or perhaps thousands did not come. The 
number of people employed in certain lines 
of business, when compared with the num- 
ber of book circulations on the same sub- 
ject over a period of time, may imply that 
the field of industrial books for workers 
is not a field at all, but a virgin forest, 
as yet. 


MEETING WorkKeERS’ NEEDS 


The problem of reaching their members 
through library codperation with labor 
unions presents certain difficulties but there 
is evidence that a few technology libraries 
are making as persistent an effort to in- 
terest the members of the Electrical Work- 
ers’ Local, A. F. of L., as they have made 
to attract readers belonging to the local 
chapter of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Business librarians, long 
familiar with the educational efforts of the 
banking and insurance institutes, and their 
increasing use of their collections, are be- 
coming aware also of such educational pro- 
grams as that of the United Federal 
Workers of America, affiliated with the 
C. I. O. With headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and possessing a book fund of 
about $75,000, raised by members, it has 
entered upon an educational program in 
the subjects of economics and economic 
statistics. 


In the realm of recent library service 
to workers, the names of two cities stand 
out—Minneapolis and Toledo. The 
Minneapolis Public Library, with a num- 
ber of departments codperating, has made 
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definite efforts to attract members of labor 
unions to the library for books on all sub- 
jects. 


Warns Acainst “HicH-Brow” 
ATTITUDE 


It is in the industrial city of Toledo, 
however, that a planned program to take 
books on technology and industry to work- 
ers has been carried out under the leader- 
ship of the technology department, with 
branch libraries which reach the worker 
in his home district playing an important 
part. There the voice of Russell J. 
Schunk, who planned the program, is 
raised again and again warning libraries 
of the dangers of a “highbrow” attitude 
in this type of work. 

In Portland, Oregon, eight years ago, 
Miss Constance Ewing, head of the cir- 
culation department of the Library As- 
sociation of Portland, did the pioneer work 
with labor unions by making a series of 
lists of books for workers which were dis- 
tributed through the Central Labor Office 
of the American Federation of Labor. At 
present, discussions are being carried on 
regarding the establishment of a library 
station in the hiring hall of the longshore- 
men’s union, similar to those already main- 
tained in department stores and factories. 
If the plan is adopted, some technical books 
will be included in the collection. 

The Minneapolis, Toledo, and Portland 
experiments win readers never reached be- 
fore ; but there are others, workers, at least 
residents, in musty districts not far from 
the water front. All cities have such dis- 
tricts whether they possess the water front 
or not. Through their room rent these 
citizens contribute indirectly to the city or 
county property tax which supports the 
public library. What of them? Does the 
technology library have anything to offer 
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them; or, are the architectural and psycho- 
logical barriers that separate them from 
the library, even though it be within walk- 
ing distance, too high to be leaped? 

Libraries considering the advisability 
of establishing business or technology de- 
partments may well be convinced that nei- 
ther the present nor the future will fail to 
offer to such departments opportunities 
for development in a number of different 
fields. There is the choice of capital letters 
or lower case; or, best of all, both. 

FV 
Engineering List Gratis 
The Condensed Library of Engineer- 

ing, a minimum list of books on engineering 
and its basic sciences, was issued recently 
by Professor Charles Edward Lucke, of 
the School of Engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity. “It is a list which should be of 
considerable interest to public libraries 
with small technical departments or to per- 
sons dealing with adult education work,” 
Granville Meixell, Columbia’s engineering 
librarian, writes headquarters. While the 
supply lasts, any library requesting the list 
may have a copy gratis. Address requests 
to the Dean of Engineering, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


OF 


Mr. Taxpayer Inquires 


Autce B. Story, librarian, Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) Public Library, presents 
her annual report this year in conversa- 
tional form, answering questions of an in- 
terested taxpayer. 

“How many people in Fort Dodge use 
the library?” is Mr. Taxpayer’s first ques- 
tion; “By the way, do you have a library 


card?” the librarian’s last. We suspect a 


good many taxpayers in Fort Dodge are 
reading the report. 








Winners in “Libraries Look 


Ahead” Contest 


DITH BLISSETT, of Mason City, 
Iowa, received the first prize of one hun- 
dred dollars the “Libraries Look 
Ahead” contest sponsored jointly by the 
Junior Members Round Table and the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 

The announcement was made at the 
meeting of the Junior Members Round 
Table, Thursday, June 16, during the six- 
tieth conference of the American Library 
Association in Kansas City, Missouri. 
Gerald D. McDonald, of New York City, 
chairman of the round table, presided. 

Judges for the finals included Bruce 
Bliven, editor of the New Republic; Mr. 
McDonald; and Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, 
editor of the Bulletin. 

Second in the contest was Marjorie E. 
Utt, of the State Medical Library in Los 
Angeles, for her essay, “A Glimpse into 
the Future.” 

Miriam E. McNally, assistant secretary 
of the Adult Education Council of Den- 
ver, placed third for her story of “Mr. and 
Mrs. John Citizen in 1950.” 

Honorable mention went to Paul Bixler, 
Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; Robert D. Franklin, American 
Merchant Marine Library, New York 
City; and Mrs. Edna Leising, Public 
Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Each 
contestant except Miss Blissett—whose 
essay not only won the cash award but is 
published in this Bulletin—received a 
copy of Fred Eastman’s Books That 
Have Shaped the World published 


in 
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by the American Library Association. 

A graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, Miss Blissett wrote her winning essay 
last spring while she was working for a 
degree in the School of Library Service 
at Columbia University, New York City. 
She has taught in adult education classes 
in Mason City and was for two years gen- 
eral assistant in the Mason City Public 
Library. She is vacationing in Kalkaska, 
Michigan, at present, but plans to return 
to New York August first to substitute in 
the New York Public Library. 

Junior members who acted as prelim- 
inary judges included Marie D. Loizeaux, 
of New Rochelle, New York, chairman of 
the contest committee ; Bertha Buelow, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin ; Ellen L. Forsyth, New 
York City; Gretchen J. Garrison, New 
York City; Norma O. Ireland, Glendale, 
California; Harry F. Koch, Jamaica, New 
York; Geraldine LeMay, Emory Univer- 
sity Library School, Georgia; John H. 
Moriarty, New York City; Jurgen Ray- 
mond, New York City; and Helen Todd, 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


Receive More THAn Two 
HunNpbRED ENTRIES 


Thirty-four states as well as the District 
of Columbia and Canada were represented 
in the 228 essays received, according to 
Miss Loizeaux. Papers were submitted by 
persons of all ages, she reports, and came 
from many fields outside the library pro- 
fession. 











SSW 
Northton Public Library in 1975 


The Winning Essay in the Junior Members Contest on 
“Libraries Look Ahead” 


By EDITH BLISSETT 


 —_— is a city of 30,000 


people, located in a rich farming district 
between two midwestern metropolitan cen- 
ters. It maintains three large industries 
dependent upon the surrounding agricul- 
tural area, and so is composed of an in- 
dustrial-agricultural-professional element. 
A fine sense of civic responsibility led 
Northton to develop a system of educa- 
tion which provides for educating its youth 
through public grade school, high school, 
and junior college and continuing their 
education as adults through the public li- 
brary. It is supervised by a municipal 
department of education with codrdinate 
divisions for school and library. 


Liprary HIGHLY ORGANIZED 


The main building of the public library 
system is located in the center of North- 
ton’s business district, with branches 
throughout the residential and industrial 
sections of the city and surrounding farm 
country. Altogether, it contains 70,000 
volumes for the use of adults, in addition 
to unlimited borrowing privileges from 
the regional library; the public school sys- 
tem provides 15,000 volumes for the use 
of children in the grade and high schools. 
In bringing together books and people, the 
public library functions through a highly 
developed organization comprising not 
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only the local library organization, but re- 
gional, state, and national as well. 

In the early years of its growth, at the 
close of the nineteenth century, the North- 
ton Public Library had as its motto, 
“Everything for Northton,” and its watch- 
word, “Opportunism.” Then it took stock 
of its work in relation to library ideals and 
in the 1930's, with other progressive li- 
braries, conceived the objective of ‘“‘State- 
wide Service for All” to be accomplished 
through “Planned Codperation.” Conse- 
quent state and national legislation, spon- 
sored under the leadership of the American 
Library Association, developed the present 
library organization. 


For THE NATION AS A WHOLE 


The United States Office of Education 
has charge of all national educational poli- 
cies, with school and library as codrdinate 
divisions of that department. ‘The library 
division: 


1. Formulates long-time plans for the li- 
braries of the nation as a whole, being aided 
in an advisory capacity by state library 
agencies. 

2. Distributes money to state library 
agencies, according to individual library need, 
from federal tax funds appropriated for 
general public benefit. 

3. Maintains national graded standards 
of certification for libraries and librarians. 
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When the Northton Public Library was 
young, it tried a plan of municipal civil 
service examinations for library positions 
which proved to be unsatisfactory because, 
first, it prevented uniformity of library 
standards throughout the state, since each 
municipality had a different set of civil 
service requirements; second, it duplicated 
the state certification law. Later, the 
same objections were raised in regard to 
individual state certification laws; conse- 
quently, they were amended in favor of the 
national plan of certification which per- 
mits uniformity of library standards 
throughout the whole country. 


On THE STATE LEVEL 


Education in the state in which North- 
ton is located is supervised by a board of 
education and here again the school and 
library are codrdinate divisions. The state 
library agency: 


1. Maintains a trained research staff 
which experiments with scientific measuring 
tests for libraries throughout the state and 
promotes community surveys by qualified ex- 
perts. Staff recommendations guide the li- 
brary division in formulating policy. 

2. Distributes federal grants to desig- 
nated libraries according to state recom- 
mendations and the national plan of equal- 
izing service to all. 

3. Supplements federal grants with state 
aid provided from a state library poll tax. 

4. Upholds the national standards for li- 
braries and librarians, as a requirement for 
receiving state and national help. 


A NATURAL GEOGRAPHICAL UNIT 


Northton is a member of a regional li- 
brary unit falling within a natural geo- 
graphical division which ignores state 
boundaries. When this regional unit was 
organized, it was found that the large 
Easton Public Library in the metropolis 
seventy-five miles distant would serve best 


as the main regional library. Not only is 
it geographically located approximately in 
the center of the region, but it is a govern- 
ment depository as well as having a Li- 
brary of Congress depository catalog. The 
Easton Regional Library: 

1. Codperates with city, county, school, 
and university libraries in that region in 
compiling union catalogs of material avail- 
able for interlibrary loan. 

2. Serves as a center for scholarly re- 
search and study, since it contains much 


valuable material not supplied in small popu- 
lar libraries. 


3. Provides central administrative, circu- 
lation, and reference service. 


LocAL ORGANIZATION 
The Northton Public Library is or- 


ganized to: 
1. Codperate with the state library agency 
in providing service to rural sections. 


2. Fulfil national standards for libraries 
and librarians. 


3. Codperate with the Easton Regional 
Library. 

4. Use federal and state grants, dis- 
tributed through the state agency, as an aid 
in extending its service to the community. 
Local library funds to supplement federal 
and state aid are provided through income 
from a city sales tax and endowments made 
by interested citizens. 


This brief consideration of the national, 
state, regional, and local library organiza- 
tion provides a background for under- 
standing the administrative set-up in the 
Northton Public Library. Five years ago, 
the library applied to the state library 
agency research staff for a library and 
community survey. A scientific study of 
routine library activities was made by an 
efficiency expert, and through combining 
library functions, installing mechanical 
time-saving devices, and using a recom- 
mended system of cost accounting, the 
library is now run with greater adminis- 
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trative economy and business efficiency. 
The community survey interpreted the 
needs and objectives which the library 
would meet in its five-year plan of service 
development. Through a scientific job 
analysis, each library position was defined 
as to duties, special knowledge required, 
and skills needed, with clear distinction 
made among professional, subprofessional, 
and clerical positions. 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


Library assistants are engaged in regard 
to fitness for the special position open, cer- 
tification rating, and personal interview. 
No distinction is made between men and 
women in filling executive and administra- 
tive positions, all being selected according 
to merit; at present the Northton library 
is about evenly divided in the number of 
men and women on its staff. Salaries are 
on a graded scale corresponding to those 
of school teachers; subprofessional libra- 
rians receive the same salary as grade 
school teachers, professional as high 
school, department heads as principals; and 
the librarian as the superintendent of 
schools. Every staff member receives a 
month’s vacation with pay, with leave of 
absence for study, research, and educa- 
tional travel to benefit both the library and 
the profession. 

The Northton Public Library is highly 
departmentalized, with trained department 
heads to give specialized service and read- 
ers’ advisers who are an integrated part of 
all the departments. They work along a 
program for adult education planned by 
the library in codperation with outside 
social and educational agencies such as the 
American Association for Adult Education 
and the National Education Association. 
The library makes a special effort to in- 
crease its popular appeal to the great mass 


of common readers, knowing that the 
scholarly reader will be served through the 
university and regional research libraries. 
Its work is greatly facilitated by well 
planned publicity in codperation with 
newspapers, municipal agencies, radio sta- 
tions, and other media of advertising pub- 
licity. 


CLosE CoOPERATION WITH SCHOOL 


The public recognizes that the library 
is an educational agency for adults, while 
the school is the corresponding educational 
agency for children. Progressive educa- 
tors long ago felt the advisability of pro- 
viding school children with recreational 
reading along with their school and text- 
book material. Consequently, there is no 
children’s department in the Northton 
Public Library since adequate service is 
provided in school libraries. The school 
librarians are members of the public li- 
brary staff, which allows for very close 
codperation between school and library. 
The young adult department has taken 
the place of the children’s room, with a 
trained young people’s adviser giving spe- 
cial service to teen-age boys and girls. At 
this psychological age, they are encouraged 
to form reading habits leading to the con- 
tinuation of their education after gradua- 
tion under the direction of the library 
readers’ adviser. 

In addition to the city of Northton, the 
public library serves the surrounding rural 
district through contracts, stations, and 
book-wagons. Many small libraries for- 
merly attempting to function independently 
on inadequate funds have greatly increased 
their service by becoming branches of the 
Northton library. They are also helped 
by the regional library, both through books 
lent and help given by the traveling read- 
ers’ adviser. 
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The Easton Regional Library serves as 
a storage center for surplus books from all 
libraries in the region. When the North- 
ton library cannot supply books requested, 
the Easton Regional Library mails it 
either the original book or a photostated 
copy, through interlibrary loan privilege. 
Small regions in eastern states have a cen- 
tral plan of registration enabling borrow- 
ers to take their cards to any library in the 
region, thus doing away with the machin- 
ery of interlibrary loan; the distance be- 
tween libraries in Northton’s region is too 
great to make this feasible. The Easton 
Regional Library has a complete file of 
important newspapers on microfilm rolls 
which are available for loan. Northton 
uses them in answering reference questions 
and has three microfilm projectors in the 
newspaper room for public use. Northton 
library books are bought through the Eas- 
ton Regional Library in a codperative book 
selection and purchase plan including all 
libraries in the region. Large quantity 
buying greatly lowers the price of books; 
it also makes libraries the largest purchas- 
ing agents of books and enables them to 
influence the publishers in the kind of 
books produced. Every effort is made to 
get popular, readable books which all 
patrons can read with understanding. 
Ordinary, ephemeral books are put out in 
inexpensive binding and discarded when 
worn, since it costs less to purchase a new 
copy than to pay for rebinding. Better 
quality books which are worth rebinding 
are sent to the Easton Regional Library 
codperative binding pool which makes 
possible reduced rates through quantity 
binding orders. 

This year, the Northton Public Library 
is celebrating its centennial anniversary. 
Reviewing the progress made since its 
establishment in 1875, the library believes 


the following outstanding changes most 
characterize its growth: 


1. Planned codperation, both within the 
library and with outside agencies. 

2. Larger units of service reaching all the 
people. 

3. Growth as an educational and social 
agency. 

4. Uniform certification of libraries and 
librarians. 


5. More popular, less scholarly book col- 
lection. 

6. New methods of library support, 
national, state, and local. 


FFA 


Name Favorite Characters 


Tom sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
are the favorite American literary charac- 
ters of Brooklyn’s librarians, according to 
a poll among the three hundred members 
of the public library staff on suggested fig- 
ures for the bronze grille of the central 
library building now being constructed. 
Second choice of the librarians for a place 
on the forty-foot grille, in which fifteen 
panels are to be filled, was Rip Van Winkle, 
according to Milton James Ferguson, chief 
librarian. Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Wom- 
en ran third; Uncle Remus, fourth; and 
Hiawatha, fifth. 

La | 


American Education Week 


Epvcation for Tomorrow’s Amer- 
ica” is the theme chosen for the eighteenth 
annual observance of American Education 
Week, November 6 to 12, by the National 
Education Association and other national 
sponsors—the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the American Legion. Libra- 
ries are invited to join in the observance 
and to write for program suggestions to 
the National Education Association, 120! 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 














An Initial Budget for a High 
School Library 


By JASMINE 


Worn the last twenty years 


the planning of the budget has become an 
important factor in efficient public ad- 
ministration of federal, state, county, 
and city business, and also in the public 
schools. 

In the Los Angeles schools, one sub- 
division of the budget is the appropriation 
dealing with the Library and Textbook 
Section which in turn allocates the amount 
for each school, based on the average daily 
attendance of the previous year. Small 
schools with an enrollment under five 
hundred are given additional amounts to 
provide for their basic needs. 

“The ideal school budget is defined as a 
complete financial forecast of both ex- 
penditure and receipts based on the educa- 
tional plan. It takes into consideration 
past experience, present conditions, and 
future needs.’ The two types of budgets 
in general use are the annual plan and the 
long-time plan, usually looking three or 
five years ahead and assuming an exten- 
sion of consistently developing conditions. 

The planning of the budget has many 
practical values. The budget aids in keep- 
ing the principal and superintendent in- 
formed of the needs and plans of the 
school library. It gives the school officials 
a terse analysis of administrative details. 
It gives an overview of the entire library 





at C. A. Budgeting in Public Schools. 
Doubleday Doran, 1936, p. 8. 
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situation which, in its businesslike presenta- 
tion, is an invaluable aid to adequate 
maintenance of the library. The library 
appropriation is considered simultaneously 
with other items in the budget and for 
this reason is not neglected. 

The librarian is also helped by the 
annual preparation of the budget. Its 
preparation makes for critical analysis and 
evaluation of each item to be included. It 
calls for conferences with the faculty. 
It gives opportunity for considering new 
phases of éducational requirements and 
trends for the year ahead. At this time, 
the faculty considers recent titles to be 
purchased and used in place of assignments 
in old books of a decade past. The plan- 
ning of the budget stimulates interest 
among the faculty and codperation in 
maintaining balanced appropriations for 
each department so that a few enthusiasts 
do not monopolize the entire book fund. 
A budget based on the average daily at- 
tendance of the previous year aids in 
administering the school library eco- 
nomically and efficiently and provides for 
sound expansion as the enrollment in- 
creases. 

Last September, when Los Angeles 
opened seven new high schools, theories in 
regard to budget appropriations were 
newly tested. In the three senior high 
schools and four junior high schools, the 
basic orders for library books, magazines, 
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supplementary sets, and authorized texts 
were on hand when school opened, even 
before the library furniture was installed. 

Current methods of teaching demand 
more than the textbook and a rich collec- 
tion of library books. There must also be 
duplicate copies of titles in sets of five or 
ten for classroom use, pamphlets on prob- 
lems of the day, a varied collection of 
periodicals in the library, and sets of cer- 
tain periodicals for classroom use. Ap- 
portioning the budget to cover all of these 
items and selecting the indispensable items 
proved a challenging experience. In 
preparation, conferences were held with 
the supervisors of the secondary curricu- 
lum, the principals, faculty, and librarians, 
as far as they were assigned, early in the 
spring. Grades and courses to be offered 
were considered. ‘The neighborhood of 
the school played its part in the selection 


of books. 


Books AND PERIODICALS 


The library book appropriation for new 
junior or senior high schools is $3,000 for 
the first year and $2,000 for the second. 
After that, junior high schools with an 
average daily attendance under one thou- 
sand receive $750 annually for library 
purposes. If the students number more 
than one thousand, $.75 is added for each 
pupil with a maximum of $1,200 annually. 
Each high school with less than five hun- 
dred average daily attendance receives 
$700 annually. Each high school with 
more than an average daily attendance 
of five hundred receives $1,000. With a 
daily attendance of more than fifteen hun- 
dred, they receive $.75 per pupil, with a 
maximum of $1,800. 

In the new schools, the cost of supple- 
mentary sets for classroom use was based 
on average daily attendance and amounted 


to $1.45 per pupil for both junior and sen. 
ior high schools. Thirty dollars was spent 
for pamphlets for each junior high school 
and $50 for each senior high school. 

For the magazines in the library, 15 per 
cent of the normal appropriation was 
assigned. For the magazines in sets of 
five to twenty copies, to be used in the 
classroom, $.10 per average daily attend- 
ance was given. 

The appropriation for authorized texts 
was not a part of the library budget. For 
the new junior high schools, it was $6 per 
average daily attendance. ‘The normal 
annual text appropriation for junior high 
schools after the school is established is 
$1.25 per average daily attendance. 

The appropriation for authorized texts 
for the new senior high schools was esti- 
mated at $8 per average daily attendance. 
The annual normal text appropriation for 
senior high schools after the school is 
established is $2 per average daily attend- 
ance. 

In selecting books for the libraries, the 
first thousand dollars was distributed ac- 
cording to the accompanying table. This 
formed a basic collection of books needed 
in all of the schools. In the second thou- 
sand dollars, the differences of the indi- 
vidual schools were considered. Some 
have classes in Spanish, French or Latin, 
wood or metal work, consumer education, 
cosmetology. Two are six-year high 
schools and must consider the demands of 
grades seven to twelve. One is in the 
foothills, far from a branch library, and a 
more diversified collection is needed. One 
is in the manufacturing district. The 
special needs of each school were con- 
sidered also in the orders placed by 
the librarians in October after school had 
begun and the size of the various classes 
noted. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BuDGET FoR Books IN 
Junior HicH ScHoots 


Per- 





Subject Allotment centage 
EN ea cnewk ene e een $312.89 29 
Social studies ........... 250.25 23 
LS Nitin a wka de oa 177.87 17 
Recreational reading .... 115.75 II 
rere 69.61 06 
Personality, vocations .... 36.00 03 
Se dicing 5 64% 2 34.70 03 
Physical education ...... 27.15 03 
Household arts ......... 17.35 02 
Ee ee ee 18.14 02 
Commercial ............ 5.50 ol 
Total $1,065.21 100 


THEORETICAL BupGET FOR Books AFTER 
Liprary Is EsTABLISHED? 


Subject Percentage 
English department (includes recrea- 
ES Se 20 
CC FEEIE LORETO 20 
Science and mathematics .......... 20 
Other departments ................ 20 
rs CSUR alas) ola ols Sa bees 10 
General library fund ............. 10 
Total 100 


The initial budget for the Susan M. 
Dorsey High School was approximately 
as follows: 


FE eee 1,240 
Average daily attendance ..1,100 
Librarian’s salary for 10 months .. $1,730 





Library book fund .............. 3,000 
Supplementary sets for classrooms... 1,695 
Library periodicals .............. 125 
Magazine sets for classrooms .... 110 
i a 50 
Supplies included in general fund .. sa 
SEY 8. oh. lsd boc in pea Paty 5,098 

Total $11,808 


* Horton, Marion. “A Study in High School 
Barigets. ” School Library Yearbook No. 5, p. 100-20. 
detailed statement of equipment, in mimeograph 
form, is available on request from the A. L. A. 
School and Children’s Library Division, 520 North 
ichigan Avenue, Chicago. 











Authorized texts ........ $8,800 
Textbook clerk’s salary for 
| rrr sec 1,164 
Total 9,964 
ere ree $21,772 


Room AND EQUIPMENT 


The library rooms in the new schools 
vary in size according to the probable 
number of students as well as in plan and 
atmosphere. Only experience will show 
how well they are adapted to the needs 
of the readers. 

The floor plan of the Susan M. Dorsey 
High School shows a library seating 132 
students, with adjacent office, workroom, 
storeroom, receiving room, and faculty 
conference room, seating twenty. The 
student body at present numbers 1,240. 
The library suite is planned to fulfil the 
functions summarized by Lucile Fargo in 
her article, “School Library Planning and 
Equipment,” American School and Uni- 
versity, 1935: 

To provide adequate and convenient 
housing for books and other graphic ma- 
terials valuable in carrying out the educa- 
tional and leisure-time program of the 
school. 

To provide for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of individual readers while using li- 
brary materials. 

To provide reasonable opportunities for 
group work involving the use of library 
materials. 

To furnish facilities for the necessary 
technical work of the library staff and for 
housing library records. 


The atmosphere of the long narrow 
room is light and spirited. "Windows ex- 
tend the length of the east and west walls 
above the bookshelves. Behind the charg- 
ing desk on the east, the large opaque 
glass diffuses the luminous glow of early 
morning, harmonizing with the three 
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tones of turquoise blue of the walls above 
the windows. Venetian blinds temper the 
western sunshine in the afternoon. 

The wall shelving is sufficient for 7,500 
volumes and is planned to accommodate 
the library’s expansion in the next few 
years. Each unit of wall shelving is 
6’ 10” high, and contains seven shelves, 
all but the base shelf adjustable in height. 
Most of the shelving is eight inches deep. 
At one end of the room, it is ten inches 
deep to provide for the larger reference 
books. The radiators are placed below 
the windows and between the bookcases. 

The suite of rooms for the technical 
work of the library staff is practical, al- 
though it is too small for the normal 
growth of the library. The receiving 
room opening from the hall is used for 
unpacking the new books. A storeroom 
provides space for unbound periodicals. 
A sink with running water and a specially 
designed work table with shallow drawers 
for the storage of posters are used in the 
workroom by the student assistants who 
mend books and prepare magazines for 
circulation. The librarian’s office is large 
enough for a desk, typewriter, shelf-list 
case, and a table for bibliographical tools. 

Desks for student assistants are pro- 
vided at each end of the room. One as- 
sistant stands at each door when the 
students are passing to examine the books 
and see that they are properly charged. 

Special features of the equipment are 
the pedestal bulletin boards near each en- 
trance, display case, and atlas case. Six 
of the tables are 3’ by 5’, each seating four 
students, and eighteen are 3’ by 7’ 6”, 
each seating six students. 

The faculty room is used also by groups 
of students for conferences and special 
duty. 

The total expenditure for equipment in 


the Susan M. Dorsey High School was 
$5,000. The library supplies were or- 
dered with the general supplies for the 
school. 

LiBrRARY SALARIES 


In Los Angeles, school librarians’ sal- 
aries are on the same scale as those for 
teachers with similar training and experi- 
ence, both as to minimum and maximum. 
A school librarian serves for three years 
on a probationary basis and after that time 
has tenure in the Los Angeles High School 
District. 

The data furnished in this article repre- 
sent the planning of the budget for the 
first year in the new schools. Long-time 
planning takes into consideration intangi- 
ble values and ideals as well as specific 
appropriations. As librarians in_ the 
schools are freed from the technical de- 
tails of order, cataloging, and inventory, 
they have more time for work with indi- 
vidual students, reference work and 
faculty conferences. The give and take 
between teachers and librarians is stimulat- 
ing and encouraging. Continuous revision 
of methods, techniques and standards is 
necessary to meet new curriculum develop- 
ments. Alert administrators recognize the 
essential contribution of the library and in 
turn the librarian realizes her responsi- 
bility in the dynamic integration of the 
use of textbooks, periodicals and library 
books. A well planned budget is the 
basis for a library of vitality and potential 
development. 


fn 
Fourteenth Conference on 
Documentation 


Tue International Federation for 
Documentation will hold its fourteenth 
international conference September 21 to 


26 at Oxford. 
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“A People’s University” 


By ERNESTINE ROSE 
Member, A. L. A. Adult Education Board 


IBRARIANS have been awaiting 
with the keenest interest the appraisal of 
adult education services rendered by li- 
braries made by the distinguished director 
of the New School for Social Research, 
Mr. Alvin Johnson.’ One of a series of 
studies issued over a term of years by the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, it gains its greatest significance if 
read in relation to other studies in the 
series.2 But in itself it should be of ex- 
treme value to librarians, not only in its 
definitive appraisal of their work in adult 
education but also in its implications as 
to their general services. 

There may be wide differences of opinion 
among librarians about this book, as many 
perhaps as there are varying opinions about 
their own work. Let me make clear, 
therefore, what, as I see it, Mr. Johnson’s 
book does not do and makes no pretense 
of doing. 

There is no attempt to give a compre- 
hensive picture of library service in gen- 
eral. The only concern of this study is 
the library’s relation to the adult. Mr. 
Johnson’s picture of this relationship is 
limited purposely to what he conceives to 
be educational, and what this is he makes 
abundantly clear. For instance, he makes 
no comprehensive survey and offers no 





Ung Ohnson, Alvin. The Public Library—A People’s 

miwversity. New York, American Association for 

Adult Education, 1938. I. 

Ada — ~ r a i } a sem Studies in 
ucation.” 5s ke m lleti 1325- 

fan. a. ulletin 32:325-27, 


definite appraisal of what may be called 
the traditional services of libraries, 
although he makes generous allusion to 
them and offers two or three critical 
suggestions to which reference 
will be made. Moreover, it is evident 
that he does not rank as educational much 
of the very proper informational and di- 
rective work offered by all libraries. He 
passes with slight comment the highly 
important services offered by all good li- 
braries to scholars, students, professional 
men, and others in supplying books and 
other research materials. 

It is at once evident, however, that he 
considers these services highly important. 
His slight comment on them may be inter- 
preted in two ways, both of which are 
extremely suggestive for librarians. First, 
I suspect, that as an intelligent layman 
he takes these services for granted as in 
the great intellectual tradition of libraries. 
Incidentally, he points out the same take- 
it-for-granted attitude on the part of li- 
brarians themselves, thereby making a 
critical suggestion which should be of more 
constructive value than the highest praise. 
He suggests that librarians have made too 
much of “coverage,” the bulk of their 
service as shown in circulation figures, and 
too little of quality, as shown in reference 
work and the supply of serious books to 
the vocational seeker or scholar. He 
believes that our lack of support is 
due in part, at least, to the misconception 


later 
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of the library as a vendor of recreational 
reading principally and puts heavy re- 
sponsibility for this general attitude on li- 
brarians. This criticism, offered by so 
sympathetic and intelligent an observer, 
should come home to every librarian. 
Again, Mr. Johnson’s failure to treat more 
extensively the reference and scholarly 
services of librarians is due, I believe, to 
the phases of adult education with 
which in this study he is principally con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Johnson stresses two conditions 
which he believes will affect vitally future 
developments in adult education: the wide- 
spread need of technical reconditioning or 
reéducation to meet changing industrial 
conditions, and the increasing necessity for 
more accurate knowledge and balanced 
judgment in forming opinions and making 
decisions about matters of social and gov- 
ernmental policy. 

In both fields Mr. Johnson sees the 
library as not only useful but essential. 
In technical reéducation, he is ready with 
cogent reasons for his belief that the re- 
quirement of individuals can be met more 
successfully by the individual service of 
the library than by any other agency. 
In political and social education, he stresses 
books as the most impartial and effective 
tools. This comparison of the reading 
method with that of lecture and discussion 
is deeply thoughtful and should be a 
matter of both gratification and challenge 
to librarians. He points out, however, 
that reading alone, without guidance, is 
not enough for the education of any except 
the rare individual. He carries his argu- 
ment further. ‘Pure librarianship,” he 
says, “can be educational only as ancillary 
to some truly educational institution,” and, 
“In the field of the public library, there 
is no adequate institution to which the li- 


brary may be ancillary.” In other words, 
it is “up to us.” 

In his concluding chapter, “A People’s 
University,” Mr. Johnson brings to 
climax his arguments for the development 
of the public library as a permanent center 
of adult education. The obstacles to such 
leadership by the library, Mr. Johnson 
points out frankly yet kindly! I must 
quote again to illustrate how kind he is, 
where perhaps a sharp impatience might 
be more salutary. “The first of these 
obstacles is the rather touching modesty 
of the librarians themselves, immolated to 
the ideal of standing in an ancillary posi- 
tion to an abstraction . . . the assumed 
desires of the public.” In phrases full 
of sense and slanting humor, Mr. Johnson 
plays the light of shrewd criticism on the 
ideals of “pure librarianship,” of giving the 
public what it wants. The other obstacles 
are well known to all librarians: the diff- 
culty of finding the right kind of books, 
inadequacy of personnel, and _ shockingly 
inadequate financial support. 

The discussion of these points is s0 
sound, so constructive, and so full of meat 
for librarians that I want to close my re 
view saying, “Read this chapter first,” then 
you will want to go back and read the 
whole book. May I add, too, that it 
can be read best, not with an eye on what 
is left out, or with a too-tender sensitivity 
to criticism, but as if one knew nothing 
of libraries except from the outside. 

The challenge of this book to us librari- 
ans is to start from scratch, sweep our 
minds clear of preconceptions, and let the 
light of an outside keen intelligence stream 
through our mental relationship to this 
job of ours, librarianship. We do not 
have to agree with all Mr. Johnson’s ideas. 
But maybe we shall get some new ones 
of our own. 
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A Kansas City Commentary 


Mie M hospitality and cool weather 


are two outstanding memories to be long 
associated with the Kansas City confer- 
ence. We had been prepared for the hos- 
pitality and the beauty of the city—we 
wish we could share with you the peace and 
fragrance of the art gallery gardens at 
sundown and the exotic brilliance of the 
airport at night—but the cool weather was 
totally unexpected and made our spirit all 
but impregnable against a week of a hun- 
dred meetings, at one of which there were 
seven speakers ! 

More than nineteen hundred people reg- 
istered for the conference, the estimated 
total attendance being twenty-five hun- 
dred. Countries represented included not 
only the United States and Canada, but 
Australia, Italy, Jugoslavia, Mexico, and 
South Africa. 


Skirt at New Mempers’ DINNER 


Our favorite dinner—the one for new 
members the opening night of the confer- 
ence—was as popular as ever. A delight- 
ful innovation this year was a skit put on 
by Missouri members—most of them from 
St. Louis—entitled “Snow White and the 
Seventeen Dwarfs.” ‘The skit was aimed 
at the A. L. A. and its efforts to secure 
state and federal aid, with such problems 
as salaries, publicity, and certification as 
the “dwarfs.” “Reorganization” was the 
solution to all problems and Prince Charm- 
ing, in the person of Oscar Orman, sent 
everyone away happy with undreamed of 
appropriations of ten dollars per capita. 

President Craver’s presidential address, 





given at the first general session, and 
President-elect Ferguson’s given at the 
last, are printed in full elsewhere in the 
Bulletin. So are reports of the Lippincott 
and White awards, the Caldecott and 
Newbery medals, the winners of the jun- 
ior members essay contest, and several 
other special conference features. More 
complete news will be given in later Bul- 
letins, in the Proceedings, and in issues of 
the Library Journal and Wilson Bulletin. 


FisHer Discusses Rapio EXPERIMENTS 


New experiments in radio education 
were discussed by Sterling Fisher, director 
of education and radio talks, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, at the second gen- 
eral session, when Mr. Fisher took the 
place of Merrill Denison who was unable 
to be present. 

‘Twenty-six educational sustaining pro- 
grams go on the air each week from the 
CBS studios, according to Mr. Fisher, 
when the studios are operating full sched- 
ule. Five programs are for the “School 
of the Air’ and twenty-one in the field of 
adult education. 

Recent programs undertaken, on which 
Mr. Fisher would value comments, are 
“Living History,” broadcast each Wednes- 
day at 7:30 P.M. eastern daylight saving 
time, and “Adventures in Science,” broad- 
cast at the same time each Friday. Other 
recent programs for adults specifically dis- 
cussed included “Americans at Work,” 
given Thursdays at 10:30 P.M. eastern 
daylight saving time, and “Of Men and 
Books,” broadcast nationally each Thurs- 
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day at 4:45 P.M. eastern daylight saving 
time (except in Chicago where it can be 
heard at 6:30 P.M.). 

Columbia’s plan for library-radio co- 
operation this coming year is reported 
elsewhere in the Bulletin. 


Lonc SPEAKS ON RURAL SITUATION 


Students of rural life had foreseen the 
need for federal aid in support of educa- 
tion, including libraries, long before the 
depression, said Harriet Long, Oregon 
state librarian, at the second general ses- 
sion, speaking on “Books Where There 
Are No Books.” She added: 


The nation must participate in library 
development as it has done in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the great highway 
system, which has opened and improved lines 
of transportation throughout the nation, giv- 
ing us good roads everywhere, roads which 
would never have been possible for all the 
states, had they been entirely dependent 
upon their own tax-paying ability. 

It is time now to open and improve lines 
of transportation for the great thoughts of 
all times, so that through a network of ade- 
quate libraries, a reasonable equality of li- 
brary opportunity may be available through- 
out the nation. Federal, state, and local 
governments must enter into a codperative 
partnership, sharing responsibility, if a na- 
tionally adequate program of library service 
is to be developed. 


Haynes Notes TRENDS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Three developing trends in modern col- 
lege education were pointed out by Row- 
land Haynes, president, University of 
Omaha, one of two speakers at the third 
general session on books and libraries in 
education. President Haynes spoke from 
the point of view of college and adult 
education; Bess Goodykoontz, assistant 
commissioner of education, United States 
Office of Education, from the standpoint 


of elementary and secondary education, 

The trends, noted by President Haynes, 
are (1) “the modification of the course 
of study due to the increase in the number 
of students attending colleges,” (2) the 
tendency “to give an increased amount and 
we hope more highly intelligent guidance 
to the students in the matter of preparing 
themselves for jobs and finding work,” and 
(3) the attempt “to solve the problem of 
the rapidly increasing accumulation of 
knowledge through the development of 
adult education.” 

The effects of these trends on books and 
libraries, said President Haynes, should be 
to have many books rewritten in more 
understandable English, to produce books 
which will help students to discover their 
own aptitudes and learn the market de- 
mand for their services, and to supply text- 
books and informational bulletins written 
to meet the specific needs of the different 
backgrounds of various students. Libra- 
rians, in President Haynes’ opinion, will 
need to be increasingly skilled diagnosti- 
cians to find out what an inquiring reader 
really wishes to know and equipped to find 
for him what he needs written in terms he 
can understand. 


GoopyKoontz Discusses STUDENTS 
READING 


Learning through doing is a first prin- 
ciple of the present-day school, said Miss 
Goodykoontz, discussing “the Martin 
family of children” as a typical group of 
readers to be met with in elementary and 
secondary schools, but reading is a neces- 
sary part of the educational plan both asa 
preparation for and as a supplement to 


action. She added: 


It is probably true that the book rec- 
ommendations in courses of study just now 
coming out are one of their most important 
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elements, that on them depend the success 
or the failure of the new courses. It would 
seem reasonable that the school librarian or 
a representative from the public library who 
will have most to do with the reference 
workers from the schools, should be from 
the very beginning a member of curriculum 
committees; that each committee should be 
charged with selecting from the wide range 
of subject matter that is of pressing social 
importance to children such units of work as 
can be studied comprehensively and under- 
standingly with a reasonable financial out- 
lay to the school; and that planning the 
curriculum and planning the book resources 
are part of the same big job. 


A better technique of referral among 
teachers, school librarians, and public li- 
brarians was advocated by Miss Goody- 
koontz, to minimize the disappointments 
and avoid the failures that children often 
meet in transferring from one to the other. 

Such a technique, in her opinion, would 
help young people to build up a long history 
of success in their dealings with libraries 
that would add to the strength and per- 
manence of their library habit. 


Denny TELts New Town 
HALL PLANS 


The part that the town meeting and the 
library can play on behalf of the citizens 
of American democracy was the chief 
theme of George V. Denny, Jr., founder 
and director of “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air” and the last speaker at the final 
general session. 

Libraries, in his opinion, are the homes 
of thousands of dormant town meetings 
waiting to come to life. Beginning next 
fall, the Town Hall Extension Service ex- 
pects to give considerable assistance to 
town meeting discussion groups in libraries, 
schools, colleges, and other institutions. 
Mr. Denny stated: 


Our purpose is not to go out and organize 
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these groups but simply to render them 
service as and if they are organized. 

The service will consist of a copy of a 
new book now being written by Dr. and 
Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet, to be published 
by Harpers this fall, called Town Meeting 
Comes to Town, a book which will present 
the origin, aims, and program of Town Hall 
as an aid to those interested in adapting 
the town meeting idea to the needs of their 
communities. Subscribers will also receive 
a discussion leaders’ handbook, a handbook 
for group members, a Town Meeting bulle- 
tin board poster, a copy of special bulletins 
issued during the season by the extension 
division, and a reprint of each of the twenty- 
six broadcasts. Then weekly, one week in 
advance, the chairman of the group will re- 
ceive an article describing the background 
and the issues involved in each topic with a 
list of questions to stimulate discussion, a 
selected bibliography of suggested reading 
for the topic—this bibliography to be pre- 
pared by the Readers’ Adviser Service of the 
New York Public Library—a complete 
who’s who of each speaker, and a printed 
card listing subject and speakers to be in- 
serted each week in the bulletin board poster 
which has been previously sent. 


Some libraries have already subscribed 
to this service, according to Mr. Denny, 
although Town Hall has had only tenta- 
tive announcements about it. Mr. Denny 
emphasized, however, that it is not neces- 
sary to subscribe to this service in order 
to use the Town Meeting program in a 
library. Anyone who owns a radio or has 
access to the radio on Thursday evenings 
can use this program very effectively 
“without one penny of cost to himself or 
the group. The service described is made 
available only in response to the requests 
of listeners.” 


Ross CoLitins Honorep 


By unanimous consent at the second 
general session, Ross Collins, representa- 
tive in Congress from Mississippi, received 
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honorary membership in the Association 
for his many services to libraries. 


FEDERAL AND STATE ACTION REPORTED 


On June 15, a bill was passed by both 
houses of Congress authorizing librarian 
emeritus status for Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
librarian of Congress since 1899. The bill 
was introduced by the Honorable Kent E. 
Keller, chairman of the Library Commit- 
tee in the House, and was sponsored in the 
Senate by the Honorable Alben W. Bark- 
ley, chairman of the Library Committee in 
that body. In response to an inquiry from 
Congressman Snell, Congressman Keller 
assured the members of the House that the 
provisions of the bill were entirely satis- 
factory to the librarian. The bill follows: 


Be it enacted .. . That upon separation 
from the service by resignation or otherwise, 
on or after July 1, after the approval of this 
act, Herbert Putnam, the present Librarian 
of Congress, who has served in that office for 
39 years, shall become Librarian Emeritus, 
with such duties as the President of the 
United States may prescribe, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall thereupon 
appoint his successor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The said Herbert 
Putnam shall receive as Librarian Emeritus 
compensation at the rate of $5,000 per an- 
num. Such salary shall be paid in equal 
monthly installments by the disbursing of- 
ficer of the Library of Congress, and such 
sums as may be necessary to make such pay- 
ments are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated—Congressional Record, June 15, 
pages 12276 and 12379. 


The Capitol Daily, June 22, lists this 
bill among those signed by the President 
on June 20. 

Within a few hours after the bill had 
passed, a telegram was sent by President 
Craver to the President of the United 
States indorsing the action taken, empha- 
sizing the professional importance of the 


librarianship of Congress, the Association’s 
interest in it, suggesting desirable qualifi- 
cations for the person considered to suc- 
ceed Dr. Putnam, and offering to assist in 
any way possible. 

At the meeting of the Executive Board 
on June 18, the matter was discussed, and 
Mr. Craver was continued as chairman of 
a special committee to represent the Asso- 
ciation in this matter. 

Just before adjournment, Congress also 
passed H.R. 5471, providing for distribu- 
tion to depository libraries of specified 
Senate and House documents. 

Senator Harrison brought up the feder- 
al aid bill on the floor of the Senate June 7. 
He failed to secure consideration as it was 
felt that the bill could not be passed so late 
in the session. A gentleman’s agreement 
was reached, however, with the Senate 
majority leader that the bill would be 
considered very promptly by the next 
Congress. Read the interesting discussion 
in the Congressional Record, June 7, pages 
11087-90, and June 8, pages 11264-65, 
and talk with congressmen and candidates 
for Congress. 

The Louisiana Senate has passed a bill 
authorizing a $200,000 library appropria- 
tion for the coming biennium, according to 
word received at the conference from 
Essae Culver, executive secretary, Louisi- 
ana State Library Commission. The bill 
had already passed the House and has gone 
to the governor for signature. Further 
news about this bill will be given in a later 
Bulletin. 


$5,000 GRANT FOR SERIALS 
List 


A $5,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for preliminary work on the 
new Union List of Serials was announced 
during conference week. 
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KEENEY RESOLUTION 
Paul North Rice, chairman, A. L. A. 


Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, re- 
ported the following resolution to the 
A. L. A. Council, after passage of the 
resolution by the board, June 12: 


The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Ten- 
ure has repeatedly given careful considera- 
tion to the dismissal of Philip O. Keeney, 
librarian and professor of library science 
at Montana State University. 

Since the board had no funds to finance 
an investigation at Montana State Univer- 
sity as to the justness of the dismissal, and 
since it knew that the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors was making 
a thorough study of the case, it felt at its 
June, 1937, meeting that at that time it 
could go no further than to send a letter to 
President Simmons. This letter was sent 
on June 28, 1937, expressing the board’s 
conviction that from the evidence in its 
hands, Mr. Keeney had not had a fair and 
impartial hearing and that it was its opinion 
that such a hearing should be accorded Mr. 
Keeney, the adequacy of which could not be 
questioned, giving Mr. Keeney the oppor- 
tunity to answer all charges made against 
him. 

At its meetings in November, 1937, De- 
cember, 1937, and February, 1938, the 
board gave the case further consideration 
and felt that additional action by the board 
would be desirable at the Kansas City con- 
ference before which time the final report 
of the American Association of University 
Professors was expected. This report now 
in hand (A. A. U. P. Bulletin, April, 1938), 
substantiates and strengthens the opinion of 
the board that Mr. Keeney’s hearing was in 
no way fair or adequate. 

Therefore Be It Resolved: 

That the board go on record supporting 
the protest of the American Association of 
University Professors against the dismissal 
of Mr. Keeney without fair or adequate 
hearing. 

The board recommends that Mr. Keeney 
be reinstated at Montana State University 
and given a fair and impartial hearing. 


Liprary WEEK 


Postponement of a national observance 
of Library Week until a more propitious 
time was voted by the A. L. A. Council on 
recommendation of the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee following conversations of a 
committee member with United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce representa- 
tives. 

The Council indorsed the proposal that 
both the A. L. A. and the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce encourage 
local observance of library week, jointly 
sponsored by a local junior chamber of 
commerce and a local library, where such 
observance seems desirable. At the re- 
quest of the national secretary of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, a bulletin of library week observ- 
ance will be prepared by the A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee for distribution to 
local junior chambers of commerce and 
interested libraries next fall. The com- 
mittee’s full report on library week will be 
published in a forthcoming Bulletin. 


Pusuicity CLInIc 


So many delegates subscribed for the 
five-day publicity clinic on “Budget Cam- 
paigns in the Small Public Library”’ that 
stenotyped reports of each discussion were 
possible and a full report will be given in 
later Bulletins and the Proceedings. 


OFFICERS FOR 1938-39 


New officers elected for 1938-39 in- 
clude: Milton J. Ferguson, chief libra- 
rian, Brooklyn Public Library, president; 
Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, president-elect and 
first vice president ; Sarah B. Askew, State 
Public Library Commission, 

(Continued on page 470) 
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44 Few Paid Here and There to Library Patrons 


OHANNESBURG, in South Africa, 
may now be enjoying the benefits of Gary 
(Ind.) type trailer units. Reginald Ken- 
nedy, Johannesburg librarian, recently 
visited libraries of this country and Can- 
ada. So impressed was he with the Gary 
trailer unit which serves somewhat as a 
“portable” branch library—of particular 
value in serving outlying sections—that 
he headed South Africaward expecting to 
ask his trustees to purchase not only one 
trailer but a tractor and several trailers. 
Johannesburg serves an area twice that of 
Gary but with a circulation somewhat less 
than Gary’s. He was hopeful that the 
trailer units would quickly boost his cir- 
culation. 


Mickey Mouse Uses THE LIBRARY 


A representative of the Walt Disney 
Enterprises called at the teachers reference 
room in the New York Public Library 
to check the exact spelling of “Fee, Fi, Fo, 
Fum” for the Mickey Mouse cartoon, 
Giantland, based on “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk.” “Children are tremendously criti- 
cal about a thing like that,” he said. 


“A Man Witt Turn Over HALF A 
Liprary TO MAKE OnE Book” 


“This has saved me a trip to Phila- 
delphia.” So said a professor at Pomona 
College, California, upon a visit to the 

1Dividends is a feature sponsored by the junior 
members of the A. L. A. Send stories to Ruth T. 


Manlove, St. Louis Public Library, chairman of the 
Junior Members Subcommittee on Publicity. 


St. Louis Public Library. He had been 
hunting in several libraries and through 
many books to verify certain information 
about the Liberty Bell, and then sudden- 
ly came upon just what he wanted. He 
was ending his sabbatical year by revising 
a junior high school textbook used as a 
basic text in southwestern _ schools. 
Without the use of the library, this 
revision would have been quite impossible, 
and his appreciation for the aid given 
him by libraries was most genuine. 


StupENT Pays His Livinc ExPENsEs 


A high school senior had mastered his 
father’s card tricks and was desirous of 
learning new stunts to startle his friends. 
He asked the librarian of the Carnegie 
Public Library, in Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton, for a book on tricks and magic, and 
a year later, on vacation from the univer- 
sity, he again borrowed the _ book. 
Through its use, he has acquired a fine 
repertoire and is frequently hired as an 
entertainer at fraternity and community 
parties. His income from this diversion is 
enough to pay his living expenses at school. 


Truck Driver TELEPHONES FOR HELP 


One day last winter, when the tempera- 
ture was below zero, the driver of a Des 
Moines (Iowa) coal truck lost his way in 
delivering a load of coal. After driving 
around for some time, he stopped at a 
drugstore, telephoned the library, and 
located the street he was seeking. 
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Caldecott and Newbery Medals 


By JULIA F. CARTER 
Chairman, A. L. A. Section for Library W ork with Children, 1937-38 


| HE year 1938 is a memorable year 


in the world of children’s literature, for 
in this year there was awarded for the first 
time the Caldecott Medal for the best 
illustrations of a juvenile book. This was 
in addition to the sixteen-year-old New- 
bery Medal for the best literary contribu- 
tion to juvenile literature. As John 
Newbery was one of the earliest publishers 
to further the idea of special books for 
children, so Randolph Caldecott was a 
pioneer in book illustration for the young- 
est reader. It is rather remarkable that 
the two women to whom the Section for 
Library Work with Children presented 
these two medals might receive either 
medal. 

The Newbery Medal was awarded to 
Miss Kate Seredy for The White Stag, 
yet we have known Miss Seredy for her 
artistic interpretations of the writings of 
others, especially Caddie Woodlawn and 
With Harp and Lute. The Caldecott 
Medal was given to Miss Dorothy P. 
Lathrop for her illustrations of Animals 
of the Bible, and we have known her as 
the author of Fairy Circus: Who Goes 
There and Snail Who Ran; as well as the 
painter of Hitty’s portrait. 

Miss Seredy was born in Hungary and 
studied art in France, Germany, and 
Italy. After war service she came to the 
United States for “a short visit.” Miss 
Seredy’s limited knowledge of English 
handicapped her at first so she devoted her 
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Courtesy Viking Press 
THE WHITE STAG 


energies to art work. In an incredibly 
short period, her command of English en- 
abled her to give us The Good Master. 
This story of two cousins, Kate and 
Janesi, on a great estate outside of Buda- 
pest, may be autobiographical. Next ap- 
peared Listening, a book reflecting Miss 
Seredy’s sojourn in the Ramapo Moun- 


. tains of New York. In 1937, the Viking 


Press, under the guidance of Miss May 
Massee, published The White Stag. 

The White Stag is a book unique in its 
appeal—an epic tale of Attila the Scourge 
—awesomely gripping in its rushing move- 
ments, still sympathetic in its portrayal of 
the tragically born hero who is driven by 
destiny to ravage the world, who yet can 
bend down to comfort an injured child. 
The story moves with the majestic rhythm 
of the bard. Through the words and 
pictures we see as though alive again, 
Nimrod the mighty hunter and his sons, 
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Hunor and Magyar, who marry mystic 
moon maidens and become the fathers of 
the Huns and the Magyars. It is Hunor’s 
grandson, Attila, who at last brings the 
long wandering peoples to the land to 
which he has been miraculously led by the 
luminous White Stag. On the high steps 
of the altar of the God Hadus, Attila 
swears to the sun in the east, to the moon 
in the west, to the stars in the north, to 
the stars in the south, to protect and hold 
the land against all powers. 

The winner of the Caldecott Medal, 
Miss Dorothy P. Lathrop, is a native of 
New York State and of an artistic family. 
Her early girlhood was much influenced by 
her surroundings. The sight of her 
mother painting at her easel and the as- 
sociation with splendid books not only 
made her want to draw for the books in- 
tended for children but urged her to 
write her own stories. In 1918, while 
teaching school, Miss Lathrop first worked 
on book illustration. In 1930, we met 
her as the co-godmother of Hitty, and the 
following year her first book, Fairy Cir- 
cus, was published by Macmillan. 

Sometime in 1937, Miss Helen Dean 
Fish of Frederick Stokes Company selected 
those passages in the King James version 
of the Bible which related to various ani- 
mals. The creatures chosen are from both 
the Old and the New Testaments and 
from the creation of the animals to Peter’s 
cock. For these selections Miss Lathrop 
was asked to make the drawings. Her 
beautiful illustrations are in black and 
white but with such depth and expression 
that one can actually see the glint in the 
eye of the scapegoat and feel the softness 
of the fur of the fox in his hole. Miss 
Lathrop’s drawings are not only dainty 
and delicate but from them radiates 
imagination and youthful happiness. She 


feels that an adult depicting animals for 
children should do so with as much of a 
child’s viewpoint as possible; that animals 
should not be caricatured nor given hu- 
man attributes but should be true to life. 
Who but she would conceive the very idea 
of changing a timid squirrel into a roaring 
lion by the simple means of transforming 
his fluffy tail into a mane? Behind her 
home in Albany there is so much natural- 
ness that the tiny animals seek sanctuary 
there. Miss Lathrop has friendship for 
each and every one, consequently her draw- 
ings of them are not perfunctory but exe- 
cuted with affection added to imagination. 

The children are indeed fortunate in 
having presented for them two such splen- 


did books to know and cherish. 
aes \ 


Youngstown Receives Acclaim 


Tue Mothers’ Room at the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Public Library, Clarence 
W. Sumner, librarian, and the Mothers’ 
Institute which that library sponsored re- 
cently were featured in a press release 
issued by the Information Service of the 
International Bureau of Education at 
Geneva, Switzerland. The release, in 
French and English, was sent to news- 
papers throughout the world. 


OFAN 


1938 Children’s Book Week 

New Books—New Worlds”’ is the 
slogan for the 1938 observance of Book 
Week, November 13 to 19. The Book 
Week poster, designed by Joseph Binder, 
eminent poster artist, and printed in four 
colors, will be available to libraries and 
schools at the cost of duplication plus pos- 
tage. For further information, write the 
R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 
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Friends Enjoy Kansas City Meeting 


VERFLOWING the big Con- 
gress Room of the Hotel President in 
Kansas City, nearly seven hundred guests 
assembled on June 15 to pool their inter- 
ests in books and reading at a Friends of 
the Library luncheon. 

Zona Gale, author and Pulitzer prize 
playwright and a former member of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, was 
the principal speaker on a program which 
was shared with a coast-to-coast radio 
audience over the blue network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. A part 
of this broadcast brought to the meeting 
an overseas radio greeting from Oxford, 
England, sent by Lady T'weedsmuir, wife 
of the Governor-general of Canada (John 
Buchan, the author) who told of her 
“prairie libraries” for the drouth-stricken 
people of western Canada. 

Missouri library interests and needs 
were vigorously and wittily presented by 
Mrs. Carolyn Benton Cockefair, district 
chairman of the Friends of the Library 
Council of Missouri. Another special 
feature was the presentation on behalf 
of the Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of a supporting membership in the 
American Library Association made by 
Pearl Hinesley, of Roanoke, Virginia. 

L. Elsa Loeber, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Friends of Libraries Committee, presided, 
and Clarence R. Decker, president of the 
University of Kansas City, acted as toast- 
master. Seventy-five Kansas City hostesses 
assisted Irene Gentry, local member of 
the Friends of Libraries Committee. 

During a roll call of governors’ dele- 
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gates, messages were presented from six 
state chief executives: 

Governor Herbert Lehman’s message 
from New York, given by Francis J. 
Sullivan, Brooklyn trustee, read: 


I take pleasure in saluting the American 
Library Association in conference assem- 
bled at Kansas City, Missouri. This body 
is one of the most democratic, as it is one 
of the most universal, of American agencies 
for popular education. It reaches citizens 
of all ages. Especially to be commended is 
the Association’s effort to carry library priv- 
ileges to the millions of Americans now 
without easy access to free books. Even 
in the Empire State with its extensive library 
organization and equipment, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, young and old, 
still without library resources close at hand. 


Governor Henry Horner’s message 
from Illinois, read by Irving Dilliard, 
Collinsville trustee, was: 


Please extend to all attending the con- 
ference sessions my hearty salutations and 
good wishes. The American Library Asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated upon its pro- 
gram to arouse more interest on the part 
of citizens in their libraries. Every library 
is an agency for cultural, civic, and social 
progress, and our free library system is part 
of the fundamentals which sustain our de- 
mocracy. 


From Governor Walter A. Huxman, 
of Kansas, presented by Mrs. Charles 
Hall, Hutchinson trustee, came: 


I am happy to welcome the delegates to 
the conference of the American Library 
Association. Our section of the country 
should feel proud that it has been chosen 
for the location of the conference. With the 
selection of the midwest, there is the implied 
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recognition of the work of library associa- 
tions of our midwestern states. While the 
conference is being held in Missouri, I know 
that Kansas, her sister state, is sharing in 
that pride of recognition. 

A library is a very valuable asset to a 
community and an influential factor in pro- 
moting better citizenship. I sincerely hope 
that your conference will be most successful, 
yielding many benefits to its attendants. 


Governor James V. Allred, of Texas, 
through Elmer Scott, a Dallas “friend,” 
said: 


Caretakers, distributors of our books, 
greetings: I salute you and your work. It 
is essential in our communities. Without 
our libraries the cultural progress of our 
citizens and the education of our children 
would be retarded beyond estimation. 
Libraries have a greater opportunity for 
service than ever before and you have my 
best wishes and desire to assist in the prog- 
ress of your work. 


Governor Frank Murphy, of Michigan, 


through Hobart Coffey, chairman, Michi- 


gan State Board for Libraries, said: 


We are proud to have Michigan the first 
state to provide state aid to libraries on a 
permanent basis. Without such permanence 
a long-time program of library growth and 
development cannot be planned. 

Such a program must embrace the estab- 
lishing of high professional standards for 
personnel, widespread availability of the 
reading materials necessary to promote 
liberal) intelligent thinking on the part of the 
entire citizenry, and provision for library 
services to be organized on the basis of units 
sufficiently large to be economically sound 
and educationally broad. All of these fac- 
tors are embraced in the Michigan program. 
Without the financial aid and encouragement 
of a centralized government, the scattered 
resources of the less populous regions could 
not be unified sufficiently to provide ade- 
quate library service nor would the poorer 
regions be able to afford such service. 


Missouri’s message from Governor 


Lloyd C. Stark, read by Mrs. Luella St. 


Clair Moss, president, Missouri Library 
Commission was: 


In behalf of the libraries of Missouri, it 
affords me much pleasure to send a word 
of greeting to the visitors to the annual 
conference. 

The library is one of our democratic in- 
stitutions. It serves every individual in his 
course to enlighten and inform. It applies 
no force and is unrestricted by personal 
opinion and personal choice. 

All of us should be friends of the library. 
Gradual molding of public appreciation will 
eventually build a society of friends who 
will support the development of libraries. 

Free libraries are essential to education 
and to the continuation of our democracy. 
Especially are they important to those who 
have much leisure time. May your visit to 
our state be a profitable one. 


In conclusion, a message from the gov- 
ernor of California was read with a wel- 
come to that state next year. 

Lady Tweedsmuir said, in part: 

For nearly two years, I have been sending 
books to the people on the Canadian prairies, 
especially to those areas where men and 
women have been for years facing drouth 
conditions with unexampled courage and 
fortitude. Through the generosity of pri- 
vate friends in Canada, the United States, 
and Great Britain and the large-hearted 
generosity of many Canadian and British or- 
ganizations and the Carnegie Corporation, 
I have been enabled, in less than two years, 
to send out over 17,000 volumes. I also send 
children’s books to the small prairie schools, 
as I feel that all children should receive their 
birthright of the great classics of childhood. 
I am a great believer in bringing good liter- 
ature to the doors of those who cannot easily 
obtain it for themselves and am struck by 
the excellence of the taste and the interest 
in technical and historical subjects displayed 
by those to whom my libraries are sent. 

I hope to continue this work while I am 
in Canada and shall take the keenest inter- 
est in the work of the American Library 
Association then and afterwards. I send 
you my best greetings and my best wishes 
for the continued value of your work. 
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Broadcasts from the Conference 


| WENTY-EIGHT broadcasts put 


libraries on the air in connection with the 
Sixtieth Annual Conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, in Kansas City, 
June 13 to 18. 

Donald W. Kohlstedt, vice chairman 
of the A. L. A. Library Radio Broad- 
casting Committee, arranged four demon- 
stration broadcasts over national networks. 
Alice Farquhar directed one on Chicago’s 
reference work; Helen Phillips gave a 
Des Moines’ book review program ; Caro- 
line Reinke was interviewed on Cincin- 
nati’s applied science department; and 
Mrs. Katherine Watson, of Denver, gave 
a children’s story hour. 

Twenty-four additional broadcasts were 
arranged through the courtesy and codp- 
eration of stations WDAF, KMBC, 
WREN, KXBY, KCKN and KCMO, 
all of which were most generous with their 
time. Thanks to the interest and assist- 
ance of Judith Waller, NBC educational 
director, central division, and Sterling 
Fisher, CBS director of education and 
radio talks, New York, three NBC and 
two CBS programs were given over na- 
tional networks, Mr. Fisher himself giv- 
ing one over a CBS chain. 

Speakers on programs included: 


Ralph Dunbar, interviewed by John C. 
Swayze, Kansas City Journal-Post, on “Un- 
cle Sam Looks at the Book Situation” 

Harrison W. Craver (over another sta- 
tion) on “Books and Library Conditions in 
the United States” 

Paul A. T. Noon, interviewed by Wilber 
A. Cochel, editor, weekly Kansas City Star, 
on “Rural Library Service” 
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Raymond Morris, discussing with Col- 
man Farrell, president, Catholic Library 
Association, and Samuel S. Mayerberg, 
rabbi, Kansas City, “Recent Religious Books 
Worth Reading” 

Mr. Morris (for the Kansas City Coun- 
cil of Churches), on “Books and the Reli- 
gious Life” 

Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, chairman, 
A. L. A. Trustees Section, interviewed by 
Mrs. Frank E. Dorsey, chairman, Library 
Committee, Kansas City Board of Educa- 
tion, on “How Intelligent Women Use 
Their Libraries” 

Milton J. Ferguson, interviewed by Dr. 
L. M. Birkhead, Kansas City, on “What 
People are Reading” (NBC national) 

Paul Horgan, author, interviewed by 
Charles Butler, on “Literature in the Mod- 
ern Scene” 

Frederic G. Melcher, editor, Publishers’ 
Weekly, Kate Seredy, winner of the New- 
bery medal, Dorothy Lathrop, winner of the 
Caldecott medal, and Julia F. Carter, on a 
Newbery-Caldecott award broadcast (NBC 
national) 

James Frank Dobie, author, on “The 
Folklore of the Southwest” 

Douglas C. McMutrtrie, consultant to the 
national director, WPA historical records 
survey, interviewed by Irene Gentry 

Elinor Chase, interviewed by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Martin, of KXBY, on “Medical Li- 
braries” 

Friends of the Library guests (see report 
of that luncheon) (NBC international) 

Mrs. John Gasparotti, Missouri author 
and Dodd Mead prize winner, interviewed 
by Margaret Hamilton, of the Kansas City 
Star, on “How It Feels to Win $10,000” 

R. S. Immelman, University of Cape 
Town, South Africa, interviewed by Neil 
Keene, of KMBC, on “Libraries in South 
Africa” 

Ralph Shaw and Gerald McDonald, on 
“What American Business Men Read” 
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Julia F. Carter (a second broadcast) on 
the “Newbery and Caldecott Winners” 

Alma Anderson, University of Kansas 
City Library, interviewed by Mrs. Gertrude 
Martin, of KXBY, on “University Libra- 
ries 

Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, on “The 
Radio in Relation to Books and Films” 

Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers, a book talk 

Charles Finger, author, interviewed by 
Eleanor Kidder, on “The Book I Most En- 
joyed Writing” 

President-elect Ferguson, Forrest Spauld- 
ing, and Charles Rush, on important prob- 
lems before the Association (CBS _ na- 
tional) 

M. M. Harris, editor, San Antonio Ex- 
press, interviewed by E. B. Garnett, Sunday 
editor, Kansas City Star, on the “People’s 
Library Movement for Texas” 


Members of the Local Publicity Com- 
mittee who were drafted to help the Local 


Radio Committee with broadcasting ar- 
rangements included Esther Kalis, Flor- 
ence Wade, and Carol Widen. The Ra- 
dio Committee included Kathryn Hoffer, 
Annadele Riley, Ben E. Powell, and 
Charles H. Compton, vice chairman, 
Irene Gentry, Local Committee chairman, 
gave valuable assistance on many of the 
programs. 

The Local Publicity Committee chair- 
man, who was given the chief responsibil- 
ity for radio arrangements, is indeed grate- 
ful to speakers, committee members, 
A. L. A. Headquarters, and broadcasting 
studios for their generous assistance in 
making the programs the success which 
they seemed to be. 

DorotHEA F. Hye, Chairman 
Local Publicity Committee 


CBS Announces New Series 


/ NXT LEAST eight series of educa- 


tional broadcasts will be offered by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System during the 
coming fall and winter, according to 
Sterling Fisher, CBS director of education 
and radio talks, who discussed the possi- 
bilities of library-radio codperation in con- 
nection with the series with members of 
the A. L. A. Library Radio Broadcasting 
Committee during the Kansas City confer- 
ence. 

Faith Holmes Hyers, chairman of the 
radio committee, writes: 


The program outlined by Mr. Fisher gives 
a bewildering panorama of the world of yes- 
terday and of today involving a tremendous 
amount of research and skill in rendering 
thoughts and events into sound and con- 
versation. The program makers delve into 


tunnels to interview “Americans at Work.” 
They go under the sea or into the upper 
atmosphere to bring messages from actual 
participants in today’s activities. They call 
upon leaders in educational fields, in mu- 
seum work, in the medical profession, in 
scientific exploration and bring them to the 
microphone. But to stimulate is not enough 
in this program of education. The listener 
must explore further for himself these 
awakened interests, and this way of indi- 
vidual exploration lies in reading. Here is 
where librarians have their part in Co- 
lumbia’s scheme. 

A reading list will be prepared, brief and 
designed to list books in almost any library, 
supplemented, perhaps, by current periodical 
or pamphlet material. These lists may be 
obtained at libraries or may be secured by 
listeners who write to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Each program will carry 
an announcement that the library has books 
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NBC SERIES OF GREAT PLAYS 


of interest—and perhaps that doleful theory, 
that radio listeners are not readers, may be 
exploded once and for all. 

Here are some of the good things prom- 
ised by Sterling Fisher: a series called 
“New Horizons,” directed by the American 
Museum of Natural History, in which ex- 
ploring scientists such as Roy Chapman An- 
drews take part; a series called “Highways 
to Health,” which consists of medical talks 
for the layman directed by the New York 
Academy of Medicine; programs on “Ex- 
ploring Space” dramatizing the movements 
and characters of the planets and their satel- 
lites. 

Under the recently formed Adult Ed- 


ucation Board are programs on “Living 
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History,” “Adventures in Science,” “Of 
Men and Books,” and several others still 
to be announced. The series, “Americans 
at Work,” is now attracting wide interest 
and the proposed “Farmers’ Forum” prom- 
ises to be unique in its field. 

CBS expects to send libraries a letter 
describing the way to form listening groups 
and invites appraisal of its programs. As 
librarians, let us lend a hand to this magnifi- 
cent scheme of making education popular. 
The radio committee hopes for and expects 
a lively response to the question which may 
be asked at the San Francisco meeting: 
“How many libraries used the educational 
radio programs as a stepping stone to read- 
ing interests?” 


NBC to Give Series of Great Plays 


EGINNING in October and con- 
tinuing through May, the National Broad- 
casting Company is offering to American 
drama lovers a series of twenty-eight great 
plays, according to announcement made 
at the Kansas City conference, June 16, 
by Blevins Davis, member of the Program 
Department of the National Broadcasting 
Company, speaking before the A. L. A. 
Library Radio Broadcasting Committee. 

Faith Holmes Hyers, chairman of the 
tadio committee who supplies us with 
this information, comments: 


Anyone who attended the radio meeting 
experienced a glad sense that the renais- 
sance of the theater was at hand. Great 
drama has its chance to become as popular 
and as much loved as great music through 
Programs outlined by the National Broad- 
casting Company. Such recognition of the 
Power and entertainment to be found in 
classic and modern drama, spread over the 
listening groups of a great network, cannot 
fail to result in a rebirth of stage plays, the 


stimulation of little theater groups, and the 
forming of the play-reading habit. 


Piays To Be GIVEN 


Plays to be broadcast by NBC, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davis, include: 


Euripides’ The Trojan Women; Every- 
man; The Great Magician; Marlowe's Dr. 
Faustus; Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Julius Caesar, and Othello; Cor- 
neille’s The Cid; Calderone’s Life Is a 
Dream; Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme; 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops To Conquer; Sheri- 
dan’s The School for Scandal; Schiller’s 
Mary Stuart; Lytton’s Richelieu; Bouci- 
cault’s The Octoroon; Tolstoi’s Redemp- 
tion; Ibsen’s The Doll’s House; Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Patience; Dumas Fils’ Camille; 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac; Fitch’s 
Nathan Hale; Barrie’s Peter Pan; Maeter- 
linck’s Blue Bird; Galsworthy’s Justice; 
Pinero’s The Enchanted Cottage; Shaw’s 
Back to Methuselah; Robinson’s The White 
Headed Boy; and a recent Broadway suc- 
cess. 


(Continued on page 470) 
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A. L. A. Staff Service Studies, 
1936 to Date 


M EMBERS of the A. L. A. Executive Board suggested at a recent meeting 


that Bulletin readers might be interested in some of the special, more or less unheralded, 
projects carried on by members of the A. L. A. Headquarters staff. Acting on this 
suggestion, we have compiled a partial list of staff projects from 1936 to date. Much of 
this work has been done to meet special requests and has not been intended for general 
distribution. 

Compilations such as lists of accredited library schools, the necrology of A. L. A 
members, state and provincial library extension agencies, and a score or more of other 
service studies made annually have not been noted since these are regularly made 
available to A. L. A. members either through the news Bulletin or the Handbook. 
Editorial Committee and Publications Department studies made in connection with 
development of the A. L. A. publishing program are not noted, as results of such 
studies are eventually published. Studies made entirely by committees have also been 
omitted since these are always reported in the Bulletin as soon as news is available.—Ep. 
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ANNUITIES 


CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS, 
REQUIREMENTS AND STATUS: A 
GEOGRAPHIC SUMMARY 


CuarT oF A. L. A. REPRESENTA- 
TION AT STATE MEETINGS, 1932- 
37 


CoMPILATIONS AND ANALYSES OF 
A. L. A. CounciL, CoMMITTEE, 
AND SECTION MEMBERSHIPS (IN 
PROCESS) 


DIRECTORY OF CATALOGERS AND 
CLASSIFIERS 


DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


FieLp Stupy OF NEEDS AND PRoB- 
LEMS IN VARIOUS TYPES OF LI- 


Comptroller, ’36, ’38 


Assistant, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarian- 
ship, rev., 37, supp., ’38 


Chief, Membership De- 
partment, ’38 


Chief, Membership De- 
partment, ’38 


Membership Department, 
36 


Membership Department, 
37 


School and Children’s Li- 
brary Division, ’37 
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Data concerning 3,500 librarians 
used in connection with work on 
A. L. A. Retirement Plan 
Nationally used in drafting cer- 
tification laws 


Prepared for President as basis 
for future representation 


For Activities Committee to show 
such facts as geographic repre- 
sentation on committees, repre- 
sentation of important groups ia 
relation to A. L. A. organization, 
etc. 


Published in Catalogers’ and 
Classifiers’ Yearbook No.5 


Distributed by School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division to ac 
quaint school librarians with 
others in their field 


To be published 
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PROJECT 








BY WHOM 


RESULT 





BRARY SERVICE TO CHILDREN 
anp YOUNG PEOPLE IN CER- 
TAIN AREAS 


“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
Groups,” MIMEOGRAPHED 
PAMPHLET 


FUND-RAISING TRENDS AND TECH- 
NIQUES 


GeorGe-DeEN AcT AND Its Im- 
PLICATIONS FOR LIBRARY TRAIN- 
ING 


INFORMATION FOR MUNICIPAL 
OFFICIALS ON PuBLIc LIBRARY 
ProGREss AND ON A. L. A. Ac- 
TIVITIES 


LipRARIANSHIP—HiIstTory, SCOPE, 
AND SIGNIFICANT DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


LIBRARIES AND ADULT EDUCATION 


LIBRARIES AND THE A.A.U.W. 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY WORK 


LisRARY BUILDINGS—COLLECTION 
AND EVALUATION OF PLANS AND 
PICTURES 


LipRARY FACILITIES IN 141 AGRI- 
CULTURAL VILLAGES 


“THe LrpRARY IN THE TVA 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM” 


Lipraky ScHoot Buncets, EN- 
ROLLMENT, TEACHING Loaps, 
CLERICAL ASSISTANCE AND 
NAMES OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
AND LIBRARIANS QUALIFIED TO 
EvaALUATE A TerEsT FoR IN- 
STRUCTING COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


Liprary ScHooL Deans IN SEPA- 
RATE SCHOOLS 


Liprary SCHOOL STATISTICS 





Executive assistant, Spe- 
cial Membership Divi- 
sion, rev., °37 


Executive assistant, Spe- 
cial Membership Divi- 
sion, ’37 


Board of Education for 
Librarianship, ’36 


Chief, Public Library Di- 
vision, ’36, ’37 


Assistant, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarian- 
ship, ’37 


Adult education specialist, 
Public Library Divi- 
sion, '36 


Chief, Public Library Di- 
vision, rev., '37 


Publicity assistant, ’37 


Librarian and Committee 
on Library Architecture 
and Building Planning, 
"36-37 

Statistical assistant, ’36 


Adult education specialist, 
Public Library Divi- 
sion, ’37 

Board of Education for 
Librarianship, ’37 


Assistant, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarian- 
ship, °37 

Assistant, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarian- 
ship, ’36, '37 


Information showing how lay 
groups are organized in behalf 
of libraries—college, public, 
teachers college, junior college 
Report on methods employed by 
colleges and national organiza- 
tions in the financing of educa- 
tional projects, for the use of the 
Special Membership and Endow- 
ment Study Committee 
Information sent to U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, library 
school directors, state library ex- 
tension agencies, and selected 
large public libraries 

Articles on “Public Libraries,” 
statements about the A. L. A.,, 
and brief bibliographies pre- 
pared for the 1937 and 1938 is- 
sues of the Municipal Yearbook 
Prepared for the section on 
“Education for the Professions” 
in American Yearbook, 1937 


Chapter in Handbook of Adult 
Education in the U. S., 1936, 
published by American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education 
Distributed widely by 
A.A.U.W. to its leaders 
study groups 

Data for chapter in Guidance 
for Youth, by F. G. Davis 
Mimeographed bibliographies 
prepared; planographed port- 
folios to be published 


the 
and 


Sent Edmund Brunner, Colum- 
bia University, for use in his re- 
vised study of agricultural vil- 
lages 

Publication used to interest lay- 
men in possibilities of library 
adult education 

Data compiled for the director 
Peabody Library School 


Published in Educational Direc- 
tory, 1938 


Tabulations published in annual 
reports of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship 
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LiprARY SCHOOLS LOCATED IN AND 
OuTsiwE oF UNIversiTy LI- 
BRARY BUILDINGS AND ACA- 
DEMIC PREPARATION OF LIBRARY 
ScHOOL STUDENTS, ’35-'37 


LIBRARY SCIENCE DEGREES 


LipkRARY ‘TRAINING IN NorTH, 
SoUTH, AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
IN 1936 


NYA Liprary WorRKERS 


NATIONAL LIBRARY PROGRESS 


Necro TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


Notes on Liprary RELATIONS 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


“yoo ITEMS WHICH ARE SCHOOL 
Lrprary News” (LEADS 12) 


ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE A. L. A. 


PLAN OF READING IN PSYCHOLOGY 


“PRINTED PAGE AND PUBLIC PLAT- 
FORM,” A STUDY OF THE RELA- 
TION OF READING TO FoRUMS 


REGIONAL oR District LIBRARIES 


REVIEW OF STUDIES AND PROJECTS 
IN EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP 


SCHOLARSHIP AND GRANTS-IN-AID 
LisT FOR THE STUDY OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


SCHOLASTIC STANDARDS REQUIRED 
FOR ADMISSION TO GRADUATE 
LispraRY SCHOOLS AND THEIR 
Po.Lictes ON CREDIT TRANSFER 


SERVICE TO TRUSTEES 


Board of Education for 
Librarianship, ’37 


Assistant, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarian- 
ship, °37 


Board of Education for 
Librarianship, ’36 


Board of Education for 
Librarianship, ’37 


Publicity assistant, 36, 
eg 
Jf) 3 


Secretary, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarian- 
ship, ’36, °37 


Chief, Membership De- 
partment in collabora- 


tion with the secretary, 
’ 


37 

Margaret Neeld Coons 
and publicity assistant, 
, 


37 
Chief, Membership De- 
partment, ’38 


Adult education special- 
ist, Public Library Di- 
vision, ’38 


Adult education specialist, 
Public Library Divi- 
sion, ’36, 37 


Chief, Public Library Di- 
vision, rev., '36 

Secretary, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarian- 
ship, "36, ’37 

Assistant, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarian- 
ship, ’37 


Secretary, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarian- 
ship, 37 


Chief, Membership De- 
partment, ’36 


RESULT 
Data compiled for Louis R. Wil- 
son for article, “The American 
Library School Today,” in [j- 
brary Quarterly, April, 1937 


A brief history of B.L.S. and 
B.L.E. degrees, prepared for the 
director, University of Buffalo 
courses in library science 

A brief history included in The 
Year's Work in Librarianship, 
published by the (British) Li- 
brary Association, 1937 

A suggested program of training 
and employment submitted on re. 
quest to New York State director 
of NYA 

Encyclopedia articles in Ameri- 
cana Annual, New International, 
American Yearbook, and other 
annuals 

Reports on first two years, 1936 
and 1937, of the three-summer 
program submitted to General 
Education Board, the sponsor 
Gave direction to subsequent 
program of Committee on Co- 
operation with Latin America 


Publicity aid for school libra- 
rians 


Published, 1938, in Catholic Li- 
brary W orld, September-Decem- 
ber, 1937 

The first of a new type of 
reading course, simpler than 
R.W.A.P. courses, developed 
with the codperation of several 
readers’ advisers; in final stages 
of revision prior to publication 
Issued as a bulletin of the U.S. 
Office of Education 


Distributed to state agencies, 
planning committees, and others 
Published by the board 


Included in a revision of Fellow- 
ships and Other Aids for Ad- 
vanced Work, in preparation by 
the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations 

Data supplied the director, Uni- 
versity of Southern California 
School of Library Service 


Published as leaflet, The Library 
Trustee and the A. L. A., and 
nationally distributed 
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BY WHOM 


RESULT 





Services OF A. L. A. TO YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Services OF A. L. A. TO YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


“SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY” 


Sratistics SHowING A. L. A. 
MEMBERS IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HicHER EpvucCATION IN FIVE 
Types oF INSTITUTIONS AND 
ror Six CLASSES OF POSITIONS 


“StaTE CITIZENS LipRARY Com- 
MITTEES AND CONFERENCES” 


“StaTE GRANTS TO LIBRARIES AND 
in RELATED FIELDS” 


“StaTE LiprarRy AGENCY; Its 
FUNCTIONS AND ORGANIZA- 
TION” 


State Lists or A. L. A. Com- 
MITTEE MEMBERS 


STATISTICS FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 
CoMMISSION 


STATISTICS FOR NATIONAL ReE- 
SOURCES BOARD 


SUMMER COURSES 
SCIENCE 


IN LIBRARY 


SuRVEY oF LIBRARY SCHOOLS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Surveys oF LocaL LIBRARIES 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN TRAINING 
AGENCY SURVEY 


Tests ON THE Use oF THE LI- 
BRARY 


“TRAINED ScHoot LIBRARIAN” 
AND “TRAINED ‘TEACHER-LI- 
BRARIAN” 


Adult education specialist, 
Public Library Division, 
and School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division 

School and Children’s Li- 
brary Division 


Mary Helen McCrea with 
publicity assistant and 
school library specialist, 
26” 

Membership Department, 
37 


Assistant, Public Library 
Division, rev., ’37 


Chief, Public Library Di- 
vision, rev. and en- 
larged, ’37 

Library Extension Board 
and Public Library Di- 
vision, ’37 


Assistant, Membership 
Department, ’36, '37 


Chief, Membership De- 
partment, ’36 


Chief, Membership De- 
partment, ’36 


Assistant, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarian- 
ship, ’37 

Chairman and secretary, 
Board of Education for 
Librarianship, ’37 


With assistance from the 
Public Library Division, 
"37 


Board of Education for 
Librarianship, ’36 


Secretary, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarian- 
ship, °37 


Board of Education for 
Librarianship, ’37 


For American Youth Commis- 
sion publication, Youth Serving 
Organizations 


For Association of Childhood 
Education compilation of organi- 
zation services to children 
Nationally used for publicity 


For use in an article in Journal 
of Higher Education 


Used to stimulate organization 
of citizen action for libraries on 
a state level 

Used by state agencies, planning 
and legislative committees work- 
ing for state aid 

Prepared at Executive Board re- 
quest as an aid to state library 
planning committees and others 
in strengthening state agencies 
Published or to be published in 
30 state library bulletins 


For use in connection with a re- 
search project of the commission 


For use in connection with a re- 
search project of the board 


A geographic tabulation pre- 
pared for use of individual in- 
quirers 

Report sent to institutions con- 
cerned and professional organi- 
zations in California 


Division has prepared basic pro- 
cedures and aided three official 
surveyors in 1937 and one in 
1938, appointed by the President 
and secretary 

Published report, The Prepara- 
tion of Teacher-Librarians, 1937 


Information on tests in use sup- 
plied staff members of Colum- 
bia University, Washington 
University, and Lincoln (Neb.) 
Junior College 

Definitions approved by the 
Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship and Board on Library 
Service to Children and Young 
People transmitted to North 
Central Association upon re- 


quest 


| 
| 
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BY WHOM RESULT 





TRAINING MATERIAL FoR Spe- Board of Education for Special Librarianship as a@ Cq. 


CIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, 
U. S. OFFice oF EDUCATION, 
AvuTHoRS OF Books oN Voca- 
TIONS 


of: 


Library News as Two Editors 
See It 


Carl Vitz, librarian of the Minneapolis 
Public Library and member of the A. L. A. 
Executive Board, apropos of a discussion of 
“Why Is the Public Library Not Better 
Known as a Social Agency” at a meeting 
of the A. L. A. Publicity Committee, con- 
sulted several Minneapolis editors on the 
subject. Comments in two of the replies 
are of such general interest that, with the 
writers’ permission, we quote from them: 


“The perennial difficulty in telling the story 
of a public library’s activities to the public 
is in humanizing that story—telling it in 
terms of persons rather than in terms of 
service to a generalized and therefore in- 
human ‘public.’ Similar difficulty arises 
with any public institution that is off the 
beaten track of the reporter, or with any 
phase of an institution’s activities which is off 
that beaten track. Reporters are trained to 
seek and find a specific human angle that 
motivates reading of matter which explains 
the activities of a public institution. It has 
been my experience that institutions have 
great difficulty in finding within their own 
personnel someone who understands what 
newspapers want. Such a person—one who 
recognizes news stories—is usually key to the 
situation. 

“To my mind it would be salutary for 
those interested in getting the story of library 
activities to the public to taboo the word ‘pub- 
licity.’ Too often the use of that term in- 
duces unfavorable states of mind both in the 


Librarianship, ’37 


reer, published by the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Rels- 
tions, 1937; monographs in prep- 
aration, chapters in books, ete. 


THE POST 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


agency that prepares information on library 
activities and the editor who receives that 
information. The agency tends to present 
the editor with facts not related to specific 
individuals, to make copy containing such 
facts overlong, to emphasize aspects of the 
institution’s work that, however interesting 
to the profession, are dull reading to persons 
who simply ‘get a book at the library.’ The 
editor’s reaction is that matter offered is 
what the library wants, not what he would 
like or what the public will read. 

“T think a few very simple standards might 
assist librarians in getting their story to the 
public in a form the public will read. 

“1. Let librarians tell their story in terms 
of what specific individuals ask of their li- 
brary (oddities and quiddities, when they 
happen and to whom) and not in terms of 
what the library offers the community. 

“2. Let librarians tell the self-improve- 
ment story in terms of individuals stressing 
‘how the individual did it for himself at the 
library,’ in preference to how the library did 
it for him. 

“3. Let librarians keep their stories short, 
remembering that the way to the mind of the 
newspaper reader is direct and that one 
paragraph is more effective than three and 
that six paragraphs are rarely effective at 
all unless they tap major human impulses— 
sex, competitive action, money. 

“The nub of all this is that libraries will 
have no difficulty in getting their story to 
the public if they can succeed in getting 
news and human interest that breaks within 
their walls to a City editor’s desk. It is 
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THE POST 


unfortunate that newspapers do not assign 
their men to doing this job for libraries—as 
they do for many institutions. Lacking as- 
sistance the library must keep an eye peeled 
for the events of its ken and the human juice 
that’s in them, not for the library, but for the 
public."—Excerpt from the Minneapolis 
Star, letter written by Nat S. Finney 





“Newspapers have long recognized the 
public library as a consistent source of news 
of wide general interest. The trouble in the 
past usually has been a lack of easy facilities 
for placing library news in the newspapers. 
The mere assignment of one of the library 
personnel to look after the task of supply- 
ing information to the press is not always 
adequate. Usually this person has only the 
vaguest conception of what newspapers are 
interested in. However, this can be rectified 
somewhat by establishing a closer personal 
contact and acquaintanceship—not particu- 
larly with the newspaper editors but with the 
reporters who from time to time cover li- 
brary news. It is seldom difficult to stimu- 
late a personal interest in the mind of the 
reporter if a proper effort is made. 

“In Minneapolis, for instance, the library 
has for some time sponsored a public forum 
series. The simple announcement of the 
program, or the selection of speakers for the 
respective programs, rarely is of very high 
news interest. The Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary has done an excellent work in estab- 
lishing socialized interest in a wide variety 
of subjects. But there is more to be done to 
attract through newspaper representation a 
wider field of interest. For instance, not 
often is the newspaper given a very clear in- 
dication as to the relative importance of the 
various programs and speakers; what trans- 
pired at these meetings is relegated as of 
lesser importance than the advance an- 
nouncements. Newspapers take a contrary 
view, believing that the reader, if we are to 
appeal to his interest, wants to know what 
happened and what was said. In this way 
his attention gradually becomes more and 
more focused on what the library is doing 
in these forum meetings, regardless of 


whether he becomes an active participant in 
them.”—Excerpt 


from the Minneapolis 
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Tribune, letter signed by B. T. Campbell, 
City Editor 
| a | 


Beginning with the Cradle 
In New Rochelle, New York, children 


receive their first letter from the public 
library. Marie D. Loizeaux, publicity as- 
sistant, sends us a facsimile of the libra- 
ry's welcome to new babies—addressed 
personally from records in the office of the 
board of health—which we reproduce be- 
low. Boys’ notes are on blue notepaper; 
girls, on pink, and a booklet for parents is 
always inclosed. 
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Brandywine Battlefield Map 
To the Editor: 


Through the kindness of Mr. Robert 
Bruce, the compiler of a map of the Brandy- 
wine battlefield district, fifty copies of the 
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map, measuring approximately 11 by 13 
inches have been left with the reference 
department of the New York Public Li- 
brary to be sent, on receipt of five cents for 
postage, to any libraries that may care to 
ask for it. 

Paut NortH Rice 

New York Public Library 


Welcome Passengers to Chicago 
To the Editor: 

I am planning to drive from New York 
City to Chicago on July 30 to attend the 
institute for library administrators at the 
University of Chicago from August I to 12. 
I could take two or three passengers, shar- 
ing expenses, and shall be glad to hear from 
anyone who is interested. 

Ausry Lee Hutu, Librarian 
Public Library 
New Rochelle, New York 


ai 


Kansas City Commentary 

(Continued from page 455) 
New Jersey, second vice president; Mat- 
thew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, treasurer; Harold F. 
Brigham, Free Public Library, Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Mary U. Rothrock, super- 
visor of library service, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, members of the Execu- 
tive Board. Mabel R. Gillis, California 
State Library, was appointed to the Execu- 
tive Board to fill the vacancy created by the 
election of Ralph Munn as first vice presi- 
dent and president-elect. 

New members of the A. L. A. Council 
are: Gladys English, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, California; Paul North Rice, Pub- 
lic Library, New York City; Agnes Camilla 
Hansen, Pratt Institute of Library Science, 
Brooklyn, New York; Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Library Service Division, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; and John Adams 
Lowe, Public Library, Rochester, New 
York. 


1939 CONFERENCE IN SAN FRANCISCO 

The 1939 conference of the American 
Library Association will be held in San 
Francisco sometime between June 11 and 
24, the exact date to be announced later. 


Opportunities under PWA 
and WPA 


The signing on June 21 of the “spend- 
lend” bill releasing more than $4,000,000,000 
for public works, work relief, and related 
projects opens up new opportunities for 
library development. PWA _ received 
$1,365,000,000. New building projects must 
be filed in the PWA office for the region 
in which the city is located not later than 
September 30, 1938, construction to start 
January 1, 1939. The earlier applications 
are filed, the greater the chance for ap- 
proval, as the seven regional offices report a 
flood of new applications. Regulations will 
be substantially the same as in the earlier 
PWA program; for example, the grant may 
still amount to 45 per cent of the total cost 
of the project. 

WPA received $1,425,000,000, for the 
period July 1, 1938, to March 1, 1939, which 
should make possible many new library 
work relief projects. For information and 
advice in setting up such projects consult 
Edward A. Chapman, library consultant, 
Works Progress Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. New NYA projects are also 
possible since $75,000,000 has been made 
available to that agency. 


AY 


NBC Series of Great Plays 


(Continued from page 463) 

Several weeks before the series starts, 
according to Mrs. Hyers, the National 
Broadcasting Company will send to li- 
brarians and teachers a study manual giving 
complete information about the author and 
play, together with sidelights on the period 
in which the play was written and informa- 
tion about the theater in which the produc- 
tion was staged. A bibliography will also be 
provided. 

The Bulletin will keep librarians in touch 
with news of this series, and the A. L. A. 
radio committee urges that every librarian 
receiving posters and announcements of the 
“oreat plays” series feature them in a promi- 
nent place, provide a drama shelf with plays 
and books about the dramatist, and pur- 
chase, if possible, the scripts which NBC 
plans to provide at a very small cost. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


. 
Who's Who for Junior Members \3 
JASMINE Britton is director of library 
and textbook activities in the Los Angeles 
City Schools. Her article on an_ initial 
school library budget is the tenth in the 
series on school library problems indorsed 
by the former School Libraries Committee. 
Water S. CAMPBELL (Stanley Vestal), 
educator and writer, spoke on “Heroic As- 


pects of the Old West” before the Section 
for Library Work with Children at the 
Kansas City conference. 

Ne.tiure Micnon FisHer, head of the 
Business and Technology Department of the 
Portland (Ore.) Library Association, has 
been with that system almost continuously 
since entering library work. Her address 
was likewise a conference feature, given be- 
fore the Business and Technology Section 
of which she has been vice chairman and 
chairman. 


D> * KE 


Wants and Offers 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, 
wants the following public documents: 

Specially desired: Five of the volumes 
edited by Adelaide R. Hasse, published by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Publication No. 85: Index of economic ma- 
terial in documents of the states of the 
United States: Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, and Ohio. 

Congressional documents—serial num- 
bers: 3, §-12, 14, 15, 17-24, 25, 26-29, 33-40, 
42-46, 48-57, 59-61, 63, 64, 651, 657, 65%, 
66-74, 85°, 112, 175, 209”, 213, 252, 309, 312, 
350, 380, 389, 392, 393, 433-35, 439, 455, 
511, 512, 533, 623, 6517, 653-55, 713, 738, 
815, 820, 824, 832, 895, 1038, 1102, 11869, 
1214, 1331, 3274, 3476°, 3589, 3628, 3724, 
3742, 3885*, 3897, 4068, 4218, 4408, 4409, 
4560, 4561, 5229, 5233, 5382, 5383, 5385, 
5386, 9536. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT: Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics: Farm Population 
and Rural Life Activities: vol. 1, no. 3; vol. 
2, no. 1; vol. 6, no. 4. Foreign Crops and 
Markets: vols. 2-5. Market Documents: 2, 
Il, any after 17. Service and Regulatory 
Announcements: 32, 37, 41, 42, 44, 46, 56, 
61, 63. Bureau of Animal Industry: Bul- 
letin: 1, 125. Circular: 1, 6, 9, 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20, 21, 27, 52-63, 65, 70, 72, 77, 79, 81, 
83-88, 90-92, 94, 102, 124. Service and 
Regulatory Announcements: 1-86, 92, 107, 
110, III, 113, 115, 117, 123-25, 128, 139, 163, 
164, 236. Regulations Governing Inspection 


of Livestock, 1907. Bureau of Biological 
Survey: Bulletin: 2-5. Circular: 1-16, 18-27, 
35-37, 41-43, 48, 49, 59, 91, any after 94. 
Service and Regulatory Announcements: 1-8, 
10-12, 14-17, 19, 20, 24. 

Bureau of Chemistry: Bulletin: 1-3, 6-9, 
II, 13, 19, 22-23. Circular: 1, 2, 4-6, 13, 81, 
112, any after 115. Service and Regulatory 
Announcements: 8, any after 28. Service 
and Regulatory Announcements, Supple- 
ments: 3, 12-14, 19, any after 230. Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils: Soil Survey of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, 1914. Bu- 
reau of Entomology: Bulletin: old series: 
1-17, 19, 20, 22; new series: 94, pts. 1, 2; 96, 
pts. 1-6. Circular: (2d series): 1, 27, 30. 
Technical Series: 1. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry: Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments: 4, 13. 

Bureau of Public Roads: Circular: 1-13, 
22. Bureau of Soils: Bulletin: 96. Circu- 
lar: 1,2, 7. Bureau of Statistics: Circular: 
2, 8, 20-23, 25-27, 30-35, 38-40, 42, any after 
44. Miscellaneous Series: Bulletin: 14. Re- 
port of the Statistician: new series: 1-36, 
43-45, 79, 85, 88, 108, 145-55. Division of 
Agrostology: Circular: 7, 9-12, 15-22, 26, any 
after 36. Division of Botany: Bulletin: 2, 
4, 7, 12,13. Circular: 1, 2, 8, 12, 15, 20-27, 
29, 30. Division of Pomology: Circular: all 
except 2, 3, 40. Report of the Pomologist: 
all except 1894-95, 1890-91, 1891-92. Divi- 
sion of Publications: Bulletin: 1, 2,5. Divi- 
sion of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology: 
Circular: 1-5, 7, 9, 11-14. Journal of My- 
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cology: vols. 1-4, 8-10. Extension Division: 
Circular: 1-40, 42-72, 74-170, 172-210, 213- 
22, 225-32, 235-38, 241, 242, 246, 251, 252, 
260, 272. Forest Service: Circular: 1-4, 
7-9, 16, 20, any after 216. Forest Planting 
Leaflet: 24-44, any after 45. The Forest 
Worker: vols. 1, 2. Silvical Leaflet: 8, 43, 
46-48, 50, any after 53. 

Library: Agricultural Library Notes: 
vol. 1, nos. 7, 8, 11; vol. 2, no. 3; vol. 3, nos. 
10-12. Bulletin: 17, 22, 25, 55, any after 76. 
Leaflet: 5, any after 8. Office of- Experi- 
ment Stations: Circular: 1, 3, 6, 8, 10-12, 
14-17, 21, 22, 24, 26, 30, 58. Experiment 
Stations Work: vol. 2, index. Farmers In- 
stitute Lectures: 8, 15, 24, any after 35. Re- 
port of the Director: 1888, 1890, 1891, 1895, 
1916. Alaska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion: Annual Report: 1901, 1903. Hawaii 
Agricultural Experiment Station: Annual 
Report: 1901-05. Puerto Rico Agricultural 
Experiment Station: Annual Report: 1901- 
04. Circular: 1-5, 7. Secretary: Circular: 
I-7, 10-12, 15, 22, 25, 26, 30, 33-36, 42, 44, 49, 
50, 52, 53, 55, 64, 67, 71, 74, 83, 84, 93, 94, 
III, 115, 123, 126, 140, 153, 162-82. Depart- 
ment Bulletin: 341, 343. Farmers Bulletin: 
10. Miscellaneous Circular: 1. Miscellane- 
ous Special Report: 1-7, any after 10. Offi- 
cial Record: vol. 5, nos. 29, 32; vol. 4, nos. 
10, 15; vol. 2, no. 11; vol. 1, index. Report: 
nos. 1-27, 29, 31-44, 48-55, 57, 64, 83, 95, 98, 
99, 103. Solicitor: Circular: 1-16, 18-29, 
32, 38, 40, 41, 43-47, 49, 54, 56-58, 62, 66-68, 
71, 72, 74-77, 80-89, any after 91. Weather 
Bureau: Bulletin: 11, 15, 23, 34, 37-39. 
Climatological Data, Maryland and Dela- 
ware section: summary—1908; summary, 
January, August-December, 1918; Febru- 
ary,1919. Daily River Stages at River Gage 
Stations on the Principal Rivers of the US.: 
vols. 1-5, 7; for 1858-95, 1900. Monthly 
W eather Review: vols. 1-23, 25, 31, 37, 44- 
Report of the Chief: 1899-1900. 

ComMMERCE DEPARTMENT. Air Commerce 
Bureau: Air Service Aeronautical Bulletin: 
state series: 1. Airway Bulletin: 102, 152, 
199, 506, 1237-47. Domestic Air News: 3, 
4. Bureau of Fisheries: Economic Circular: 
1. Title pages and reports (without appen- 
dixes) 1905-20. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: Commerce Reports: 
vols. 1-12, except vol. 3, nos. 158-223, 228. 


Domestic Commerce: vol. 1; vol. 2, nos, 1- 
33, 44-52. Foreign Financial News. Special 
Circular: 1-378, 380-83, 386, 390. Foreign 
Shipping News (Transportation division); 
1-419. Foreign Tariff Notes: 4,5,7. Geo- 
graphic News: 3, 5-15, 17. Industrial 
Standards: 66-100, 162-200. Miscellaneous 
Series: 2, 3, 8, 95. Special Agents Series: 
1-3, 5-7, 9-11, 14, 15, 17, 20-24, 27. Special 
Circular—far eastern series: 3, 4, 6-8, 10-14, 
17, 20, 21, 23. Statistical Abstract: vol. 2. 
Textile Raw Materials: 2,3. World Trade 
Notes on Chemicals and Allied Products: 
vols. 1-8; vol. 9, nos. 1, 2, 6-8. 

Bureau of Manufactures: Consular Re- 
ports: 1907, nos. 1-3. Bureau of Mines: 
Information Circular: (send list of offers). 
Miners’ Circular: 1. Report of Investiga- 
tions: (send list of offers). Bureau of Navi- 
gation: American Documented Sea-Going 
Vessels: all before April, 1923, and nos. 177, 
178. Annual Report: vol. 3, 1897. Mer- 
chant Vessels of the U. 8. and List of Ves- 
sels Belonging to the U. S. Government: 
vols. 1-24, 26, 49 for the years 1868-92, 18094, 
1917. Radio Service Bulletin: 4, 19, 29-69, 
76, 77, 124. Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection: Current Shipping 
Data: vol. 1, no. 2. Bureau of Standards: 
Circular: 4. Handbook Series: 14, any 
after 19. Miscellaneous Publications: 16- 
18, 22-38, 40, 44, 54, 57. Technical News 
Bulletin: 27-96, 140. Bureau of the Census: 
Annual Report: 1905, 1909-20. Bulletin: 
1-5. Decennial Censuses: final volumes: Ist 
census, 1790: Book 1; 2nd census, 1800: Book 
1; 3rd census, 1810: Book 1, 2; 4th census, 
1820: Book 1, 2; 5th census, 1830: Book 1; 
7th census, 1850: Review of Reports of Sen- 
ate Committee on Returns of 7th Census, 
Washington, Gideon and Co., 1852. Official 
Register of the U. S.: 1816, 1818-22, 1824-28, 
1838-50, 1860-76, 1878-80, 1882-88, 1906. 
Weekly Health Index: vols. 1-3; vol. 4, nos. 
1-3. Moqui Pueblo Indians of Arizona and 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, 1890. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: Bulletin: 36, 
40, 41. Special Publication: 39, 82. Patent 
Office: Annual Report: 1920. Classification 
Bulletin: 1-17, 20. Decisions of the Com- 
missioner of Patents and of the U. 8. Courts 
in the Patent and Trade-Mark and Copy- 
right Cases: 1869, 1870, 1913. Official 
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Gazette: vol. 265, no. 1, for August 5, 1919. 
Steamboat-Inspection Service: List of Offi- 
cers of Merchant Steam, Motor, and Sail 
Vessels Licensed during the Year: 1894- 
1906. 

CoMMERCE AND LaAzsorR DEPARTMENT: 
Bureau of Labor: Bulletin: no. 65. Con- 
gress: Senate Commission of Gold and Silver 
quiry: European Currency and Finance (se- 
rial 9, vol. 1) 1925, hearings. District oF 
CotumBIA: Public Utilities Commission: 
Annual Report: 1917, 1919, 1920, 1922. 
Circuit Court of Appeals: Decisions: 1-117, 
any after 133. FEDERAL Reserve Boarp: 
Annual Report: vol. 7 for 1920. GoveRN- 
MENT PRINTING OrFice: Monthly Catalog 
of U. §. Public Documents: August, 1929. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT: Bureau of Recla- 
mation: Annual Report: 26 and 27, 1926-27, 
1927-28. Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf: Annual Report: all before 1886, 
1887-92, 1908-20. General Land Office: 
Annual Report: 1850-59, 1861, 1862, 1864, 
1865, 1874, 1908, 1913, 1917. Decisions of 
the Department of the Interior: vol. 32, for 
1903. Ephemeris of the Sun and Polaris, 
and Tables of Azimuths and Altitudes of 
Polaris: all before 1912, 1915-16, 1922-27. 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories (Hayden): Bulletin: vol. 1, no. 
1 (1st series) ; vol. 1, nos. 1-6 (2d series) ; 
vol. 2, nos. 1, 2, 4; vol. 3, nos. 1-3. Geological 
Survey: Annual Report: 1909. Circular: 5. 
Production of Gold and Silver: 1905. Topo- 
graphical Atlas of the U. S.: nos. 1-3, 
1898-1900. Water Supply Papers: 579. 
National Park Service: Proceedings of Na- 
tional Park Conferences: all before 1911, 
1913, 1915, 1916, any after 1917. Office of 
Education: Circular: 1, 17, 44, 97. Com- 
munity Leaflet: any after 23. Library 
Leaflet: 1. Teachers’ Leaflet: 6. Circular 
of Information, no. 2, 1894: Steiner, B.C., 
History of Education in Maryland. Office 
of Indian Affairs: Annual Report of the In- 
dian Commissioners Board: 1869, 1870, 
1873, 1877-80, 1882-87, 1891-92, 1909-13, 
1915-20. Annual Report of the Indian 
Schools Superintendent: all except 1907. Bul- 
letin: 10, 22. Pension Bureau: Annual Re- 
port: 1849-87, 1891, 1908-20. Railroads 
Commissioner: Annual Report: 1878, 1880, 
1881, 1884, 1887. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION: Re- 
ports: Decisions of the I.C.C.: vols. 1-11. 
Justice DEPARTMENT: Escaped Prisoners, 
1915, and supplements. Official Opinions of 
the Attorneys General: vols. 1-12. Register 
of the Department of Justice: 1897-1901, 
1903-07, 1909, 1911, 1925. Court of Claims: 
Cases Decided in the Court of Claims of the 
U. S.: vols. 2-13, 16-19, 21-26, 28, 29, 31. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals: Re- 
ports: vol. 11, 1921-23. Fatent Cases: Octo- 
ber, 1929-Oct., 1930: vol. 17, pt. 2. LABorR 
DEPARTMENT: Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Bulletin: 65, 66. Children’s Bureau: 
Charts: 1, 4-13, any after 17. Folders: 2, 6. 
Employment Service: Summary of Activities 
of the Farm Labor Division: 1928. U. 8. 
Employment Service Bulletin: vol. 6, no. 5; 
vol. 8, nos. 1-7, 9, 11, 12; vol. 9, no. 9; vol. 
12, no. 3. Training Service: Training Bul- 
letins: 3, 6, 10, any after 26. Women’s Bu- 
reau: Folder: 1-4, 6. 

Lisrary oF Conoress: Card Division: 
Bulletin: 1-6, 8-12. Copyright Office: Cata- 
log of Copyright Entries: Pt. 1, group 1, 
books: vols. 1-13. Pt. 1, group 2, pam- 
phlets: vols. 1-7; 8, nos. 8, 10, 12; 9, no. 11; 
10, nos. I, 5, II; II, no. 2; 12, nos. 3, 12; 
13, nos. 1-7, 11; 14,no0.6. Pt. 2, Periodicals: 
vols. 1-4; 6, nos. 2, 5, 8, 11; 11,n0. 1. Pt. 3, 
Musical compositions: vols. 1-12. Pt. 4,Art: 
vols. 1-4; 6, no. 10; 8, any after 2; 11, no. 2. 

NATIONAL ApvisoRY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS: Aircraft Circular: 1, 8, 9, 
II, 12, 16, 19, 22, 26, 29, 33, 37, 38, 41, 50, 
56, 59, 61. Report: 1-12, 16-19, 21-24, 30, 
34, 36, 38, 45, 46, 53, 73, 77, 80, 93, 111, 120, 
121, 123, 146, 150, 152, 158, 181, 191, 216, 
233, 249, 282. Technical Memorandums: 
1-38, 40, 42, 45, 46, 48-51, 54-63, 65-69, 71, 
72, 74-78, 80-83, 85-87, 89-104, 106-23, 125- 
34, 137-44, 146-65, 169-84, 187-206, 208-10, 
212-15, 218, 220-27, 229-36, 238-53, 255-60, 
262-69, 271-78, 283-97, 299, 301-09, 312, 
314-16, 318-20, 322, 324, 325, 330-39, 341, 
343-46, 350, 352, 353, 355, 359-61, 364, 366, 
367, 369-74, 376, 378-82, 385, 386, 388-91, 
394-96, 399, 401, 402, 405, 408, 413, 415, 
422, 423, 428, 429, 447, 466-69, 471, 473, 
479, 483. Technical Notes: 1-4, 7, 9-15, 18, 
19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27-32, 35-37, 39, 41-45, 
48, 52, 54, 55; 57-61, 64-69, 71-77) 79, 82-92, 
94-96, 98, 99, 104, 107-09, I1I-14, 116-21, 
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123-27, 129-41, 143, 150, 151, 154, 156-58, 
160-63, 167, 172, 173, 176, 177, 187, 191, 
193, 195, 202-05, 207, 210, 213, 215, 217-21, 
223, 225, 227, 228, 230, 233, 234, 240, 244, 
247, 248, 257, 301, 305. 

Navy DEPARTMENT: Bureau of Engineer- 
ing: Bulletin of Engineering Information: 
nos. 18, 19, 20, 24, and index to nos. 31-50. 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: Hospital 
Corps Quarterly: nos. 1, 2 (April and July, 
1917). U.S. Naval Medical Bulletin: vol. 
-I, mos. I, 2, 4 for 1907; vol. 2, no. 1 for 
1908. Nautical Almanac Office: American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac: 1855-80, 
1883, 1884, 1891. Naval Academy: Annual 
Register: 1858-94, 1896-97 to 1899-1900, 
1901-02, 1902-03, 1919-20. Naval Reserve 
Office: Register of Commissioned and W ar- 
rant Officers of the U. 8. Naval Reserve 
Force: 1922-28. Naval War College: Inter- 
national Law Situations: vols. 1, 3-4. Post 
Orrice DEPARTMENT: Official Postal 
Guide: 1880-85. Pupiic INFORMATION 
CommMiITTEE: War Information Series: nos. 
17, 18. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION: Explorations 
and Field Work: 1910-11. Bureau of 
American Ethnology: Bulletin: nos. 13, 22, 
23, 24. National Academy of Sciences: 
Annual Report: 1868-71, 1873-77. National 
Museum: Bulletin: nos. 7-13, 103. Cir- 
cular: nos. 5, 7, 30, 31, 34, 36, 43, 45, 46, 
50, 52. Proceedings: vols. 10, 11, (1887, 
1888). Strate DeEparRTMENT: Register: 
1874-75, 1877-78, 1878-79, 1880-81, 1884-85, 
1888-89, 1889-90, 1901-02, 1918-19 to 1919- 
20, 1922-23. Statutes at Large of the U.8.: 
vols. 1-10. Treaty Series: nos. 1-115, 117- 
296, 298-396, 398-547, 549-623, 625-68; ex- 
cept nos. 94, 116, 177, 297, 397, 424, 431, 437, 
438, 536, 548, 564, 584, 491A, 658, 665. 
TariFF Commission: Tariff Information 
Surveys (schedules): FL4, FL9, FL11, 
FLi2, FL13, FLi9, FL23, FL2s5, FL26, 
FL27, FL29, FL30-FL34, FL36, FL38, 
FL39, G1, G2, G4-G6, G8-Gio, G12-G16, 
G21-G32, I1, J3, J6, Ka, K5, L1, M1, Ms, 
Ns, N14. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT: Treasury De- 
cisions under Internal Revenue Laws of the 
U. S. (T 22.8") : vols. 1, 2, 4-15, 1898, 1899, 
1901-13. Treasury Decisions under Cus- 
toms and Other Laws (T1.11") : 1869, 1879, 
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1908 pt. 2, 1909, 1910, 1911 pt. I, 1913 pt.a, - 
1914-23. Bookkeeping and Warrants Dj. 

vision: Combined Statement of Receipts ang © 
Expenditures, Balances, etc., of the U8: ~ 
1872-1910, 1915. Statement of Balances, 
Appropriations, and Disbursements: 1890 

1907, 1910, 1911. Bureau of Statistics: | 
Quarterly Reports Showing Imports and Ex. 
ports: 1876, no. 1; 1878, no. 3; 1881, no, 4; 
1884, nos. 1, 3, 4; 1889, no. 3. Bureau of © 
the Mint: Annual Report: 1857-76, 1878, 
1887, 1893, 1897, 1907. Coast Guard: Bul- 
letin: nos. 1, 2. Comptroller of the Treas. ~ 
ury: Annual Report: 1885, 1886, 1889, 1890, © 
pt. 2. Decisions (T15.5) vols. 1, 2, 5-13, 
15-25. Federal Farm Loan Bureau: Circa. 7 
lar: 8, 9, 12, 16. Life-Saving Service: An.” 
nual Report: all before 1876, 1877-80, 7 
Office of Internal Revenue: Regulations; ~ 
3-5, 10-12, 15, 17-21, 87. Public Health 
Service: Annual Report of the Surgeon 
General: vols. 1-23, 1871-72 to 1893-04; 
vols. 25-28, 1895-97 to 1898-99; vol. 35, 
1905-06. Bulletin: 7, 20, 25, 31, 48. Hy- 
gienic Laboratory Bulletin: 1, 3. Miscelk 7 
laneous Publications: 1-4, 6-8, 14, 15, 25° 
Public Health Reports: vols. 1-14, 1878-89; © 
vol. 21, 1906. Reprints from Public Health” 
Reports: 1-131, 134, 138, 140-42, 144-45 
150-56, 160-67, 171-74, 177-82, 186-87, 192-" 
93, 195, 197, 199, 202-05, 208-09, 211, 213, | 
215, 218-21, 224-27, 229-30, 233-35, 238, 241, 
243, 246, 249, 250, 253-55, 259, 261-62, 264” 
266, 273, 275, 279, 280, 287, 292-94, 298-99," 
301, 303-06, 308, 310, 312, 315-16, 318, 320 — 
47, 350-51, 353, 355, 358, 360-65, 368-77, 7 
380, 383, 389, 391, 396-97, 401, 405, 408, 
411-20, 424, 429-37, 442-44, 446-73, 478-84 

489-97, 500, 504, 511-18, 523, 537-41, 553-5h 

562, 573, 577, 598, 600, 605, 625, 683, 686, 

690-96, 738, 749, 764, 766, 769 771, 77% 
782, 785, 803, 804, 833, 918, 1030, 1051, 1053, 
1075, 1156, 1208. Venereal Disease Infor 
mation: vols. 1-3; vol. 4, nos. 1-4. Venereal 

Disease Pamphlet: 4, 5, 8, 9, 11-19, 2h) 
23-29, 33-38, 40, 44, 46, 51, 56-58, 65, 7%. 
75, 76, 82, 83, 88-89. Supervising Architect!) 
Annual Report: 1864-74, 1876-78, 1880-89, 
1891-1907. q 


War Department: Adjutant General) 
Office: Army Posts, Camps, Cantonmentt, 
Depots, etc., in U. §., November 15, 1910) 
(War Dept. doc. 871). Official Army Re 

















ister: 1798-1834, 1836,° 1837, 1839, 1840, 
1843, 1845-47, 1849-54, 1857-January, 1862, 
1966-68, 1870-72, 1874-81, 1883, 1886, 1888, 
1889, 1891, 1893-96. Training Manual, 
-U. 8. Army: nos. 2, 5-10, 15-19, 21, 25, 32, 
: 41, 44-51, 53, 54, 57, 59-70, 72; any 
=. Recruiting Service News: vols. 
ja for 1918-30. Air Corps: Air Corps 
"Information Circular: vol. 1, nos. 1, 4, §, 8, 
11, 13-17, 19, 21-26, 28-41, 44-56, 59-67, 70, 
71, 73, 77-84, 85, 88, 90, 91, 94, 95; vol. 2, 
nos, 101, 104, 108, 109, 111, 116, 118, 123-25, 
127-33, 135, 138, 144, 149-$1, 153, 156, 159, 
160, 164-65, 167, 170, 175-77, 181, 183, 186, 
189, 191, 193; vol. 3, nos. 201, 203, 204, 206, 
208, 209, 218-19, 221, 223, 227, 231, 233, 235, 
4 i 236, 242, 244, 245, 248, 249, 251, 252, 25$, 
| 264, 265, 267, 269-73, 279, 281, 282, 288, 
292, 294-97, 299; vol. 4, nos. 302, 306, 309, 
310, 314, 319, 321-26, 331, 335, 338, 343-45, 
356, 358-60, 362, 365, 369, 370, 374, 378, 382, 
384, 385, 387-89, 393, 395, 396; vol. 5, nos. 
402, 406, 407, 410-14, 416-18, 424, 437, 438, 
441, 446, 448, 449, 452, 454, 455, 459, 463, 
409-72, 474, 477, 478, 490, 491, 499; vol. 6, 
Mos. $03, 508, 512, §16-18, 534, 541, $53, 
_ $53, 560, 574, 577-79, 583, 585, 591! vol. 7, 
‘nos. 601-03, 605, 606, 614-17, 624, 627, 631, 
$36, 637. Air Corps News Letters: vols. 
1-15 ‘>r 1916-32. Military Information Di- 
vision: Bulletin, old series: 1, 3, §-18, 20, 
24, 31, 33, 37- Bulletin, new series: 1-8, 
10, 14, 18-19, 21, any after 22. Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Construction Divi- 
sion: Manual of Construction Division, 
1918-19. Manual for Constructing Quart- 
trmasters, 1919. National Army Canton- 
ments, 1918. National Guard and Special 
Camps, 1918. Office of the surgeon gen- 
eval: Circular: 1863-date. Panama Canal: 
Panama Canal Record: vols. 1-22 for 
- 3916-28; vol. 24, nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, 13, 14. 
Philippine Islands: Aanual Report of the 
Governor: vol. 3 for 1918. Puerto Rico: 
Annual Report of the Governor: vols. 2, 
5-6, 13, 20; 1902, 1905-06, 1913, 1920. 
| War Plans Division, Historical Branch: 
Monographs: nos. 1, 4-12, 14, 15, any 
~ after 16. 
Baker Memorial Library, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire, Ne- 
thaniel L. Goodrich, librarian, offers for 



















sale: Bulletin of the American Mathemati- 
cal Society, vol. 16, no. 10, October, 1910; 
vol, 43, no. 6, June, 1937; American Mathe- 
matical Montily, vol. 23, 1916; vol. 44, no. 
6, June-July, 1937. Make offer. 

East Carolina Teachers College Library, 
Greenville, North Carolina, Jas. R. Gul- 
ledge, librarian, wants to purchase: Chemi- 


.cal Abstracts, vol. 20, nos. 1-3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 


14, 16, 20, pt. 1; vol. 22, nos. 18-20, 22; 
vol. 23, nos. 1-8; vols. 27-31; Journal of 
Chemical Education, vols. 1-13; vol. 14, nos. 
1-8. 

Fisk University Library, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Carl M. White, librarian, wants by 
exchange or purchase: United States Office 
of Education, Bulletin, 1908, nos. 2, 3, 4, 9, 
10; 1909, no. $; 1910, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; 1911, 
Nos. I, 10, 12, 13, 16; 1912, nos. 12, 27, 28; 
1913, nos. 5, 11, 15, 16, 21, 35; 1915, no. 49; 
1916, no. 7; 1917, no. 1; 1918, nos. 1, 16; 
1959, nos. 1, 18, 20, 32, 33, 71, 75, 84, 88, 89, 
91; 1920, nos. 17, 22; 23, 27, 28, 37, 41, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47; 1921, nos. 12, 25, 46; 1922, 
nos. 12, 24, 42, 48; 1923, mos. 4, 20, 29; 
1925, MO. 30; 1929, Nos. 2, 3; 1933, mos. 5, 
9, 10; 1934, nos, 9, 14, 15; 1935, no. 2, 

Hammond (Ind.) Public Library, James 
A. Howard, librarian, offers: A. L.. A. Bulle- 
tin, March, May, 1925; January-June, De- 
cember, 1927; January-April, July, October, 
December, 1928; January-March, July, Sep- 
tember, December, 1929; January-August, 
December, 1930; January-April, Tune-Octo- 
ber, December, 1931; January-May, July- 

r, December, 1932; 1933; 1934 and 
1935, except November; February-October. 
December, 1936. 

Joint Universities Libraries, Nashville, 

Tennessee, A. F. Kuhlman, director, wants: 


~~ 


Im exchange: duplicates of many of the 
volumes. Libraries desiring to files 
are asked to forward serial numbers of miss- 
ing volumes they can supply in 

Providence (R.I.) Public Libtary, 
ence E. Sherman, librarian, offers for sale: 
Printers’ Ink, vols. 114-45; Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, vols. 10-15, fine condition; Com- 
— and Financial Chronicle, vol. 17, 
1873. 
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VOCATIONS 
- IN FICTION 


Mary R. Lingenfelter 









Revised and enlarged edition. An anne 
bibliography intended to bring novels of 
occupational significance to the aid of lie 
brarians, teachers, and vocational coun: 


on 


indexed under 102 abou arrang 
subjects. 100p. Cloth, $1.25. 





CATALOGERS’ 


CLASSIFIERS’ 


_ YEARBOOK No. 7 


“— 












Dedicated to Margaret Mann, this Ye 
book is devoted largely to the fundamental 
aspects of cataloging. W. W. Bishop's 
tribute to Miss Mann, a bibliography of 


manent value of the catalog, fundamen 
principles in cataloging, cataloging at 
Bodleian Library, and on various problems — 
needing investigation are among opi in- 


one in Yearbook No. 6. 91p. $1.25. 





RESOURCES OF 


Robert B. Downs 
















The first comprehensive survey of resources 
for research distributed over a large re- 
gion had these objectives: (1) to pre 
a basis for interlibrary loans; (2) to = 
scholars to find the best collections in their 
fields; (3) to give a basis for p 
(4) to aid national and regional w 


known collections of value for research; | 
(6) to discover particular weaknesses =, 
libraries of the southern area; (7) to stim . 
ulate the development of research collec 
tions. 382p. Cloth, $4.50. a 


